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The House has not separated for its Whitsuntide 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. | 
holidays very happily. Mr. Craig probably had no idea | 


_that his two-power motion would prove an apple of dis- 


We all knew that the Radical tail was not pleased with 
the Prime Minister’s statements as to the maintenance 
of the two-power standard. Mr. Asquith had said cate- 
gorically that by two-power standard he meant a ten | 
per cent. preponderance over the next two most power- | 
ful fleets of the world combined; and later he agreed 
that this would hold, no matter where these fleets were 
nor who the Powers that owned them. From an | 
imperial point of view no more was wanted. Unionists | 


cord as serious as could disturb the peace of the House. 1 
| 


were satisfied ; but a large section of Radicals naturally | 
were not. They began to explain Mr. Asquith away. | 
Mr. Churchill wrote his famous letter. One rather | 
wondered why Mr. Asquith did not throw Mr. Churchill | 
over, especially after the shock of the German Dread- 
noughts. 


Now, however, it appears why. All the time Mr. 
Asquith was himself in his own mind qualifying his assur- | 
ances. He says that he has withdrawn nothing from his | 
former statements. Well, if what he said on Wednesday — 
did not qualify what he said before, it is strange that his | 
latest words have had the effect—no one questions it— 
of making those who were pleased with his former | 
answers displeased now, and those who were displeased | 
with those answers pleased. It is one of the most re- | 
markable results of adhering to what one has said before 
that we have ever heard of. The two points Mr. Asquith 
has added, which he says do not modify what he said, 
are these. In reckoning the two-power standard we 
Must consider the distance of those Powers respectively 
{rom this country ; and the standard must be regarded 
{rom the point of view of defending these shores. 


To us it seems obvious, as it did to the whole Unionist 
party, that these conditions make it possible for every 
Government to mean by the two-power standard pre- 
cisely what it likes. Who is to settle at what distance 
a naval Power becomes so much less dangerous that its 
navy need not count as one of the next two Powers, or, at 
least, not count at face value? If this is allowed, every 
Government’s view of the distance-limit of danger will! 
vary according to the amount they want to spend. One 
will say the Japanese navy need not count; the next that 
the American need not; a third that the Russian, wher 
they have a navy again, as they certainly will, need not- 
And the gloss that the two-power standard is said only 
of defence of the United Kingdom's shores makes the 
whole thing absolutely elastic. We might be in a great 
naval war without our shores being threatened at all. 
Mr. Asquith harped much on China by way of illustra- 
tion. Could he not see that Far Eastern complications 
might demand of us a naval force quite up to the two- 
power standard though our shores would be in no 
danger? Russia and Japan might have a matter to fight 
out with us as to China. In short, Mr. Bellairs told 


| the simple truth when he said Mr. Asquith had aban- 


doned the two-power standard. 


Mr. McKenna has been wriggling most amusingly this 
week to get free of the Bacon letters. But the time 
came when he could keep it up no longer, and he had 
to ask Mr. Craig to ‘‘ excuse him from entering into 
further discussion on the subject *’. Unfortunately 
for Mr. McKenna, if he could refuse to speak himsel!, 
he could not prevent Sir George Armstrong speaking. 
At a Navy League meeting in Kensington on Wednes- 
day Sir George read a letter from Admiral Mann to 


| Sir John Fisher saying: ‘‘ I return Bacon's letter. 


Capital. . . . Am glad to hear his opinion of Bellairs : 
‘ always an incompetent officer ’ : if that was known in the 
House he would be measured accordingly.’ 


This proves that Sir John Fisher was personally circu- 
lating Captain Bacon's letter outside the Admiralty and 
makes the whole story clear. Unable to crush or to bribe 
Mr. Bellairs, Sir John turns to other devices to silence 
his critic. Everyone knows that Sir John has his little 
regiment of spies and trumpeters. Captain Bacon writes 
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a letter calling Mr. Bellairs an incompetent officer. This 
Sir John gets printed and circulated, obviously thinking 
with Admiral Mann that it would damage Mr. Bellairs 
in the House. We shall see who will be the more 
damaged by the letter’s publication. 


Sir John Fisher is getting found out even by the 
public. He made a great reputation by reforming the 
army, in a few days, to the army’s hurt. He was 
promptly put on the pedestal. But his failure to be 
abreast of German naval construction, not even keeping 
his political chiefs informed of the facts, has taught the 
public that Sir John is not omniscient, and therefore 
should not be omnipotent. This business of the Bacon 
letters will give the public a glimpse of another side of 
the First Sea Lord; and we doubt if Mr. McKenna’s 
apology for him in Thursday’s debate will at all help 
him. As for Captain Bacon, he will have his reward. 
He cannot count on shelter behind Sir John for ever. 
Meantime he is no doubt enjoying his cordial reception 
at all the Service Clubs. 


The Budget grows more wonderful every week. If 
ene Session the Government bring in a great plan to strip 
the trade, another Session they bring in a great plan to 
endow it. We can make nothing else of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s astounding speech this week on the liquor 
resolution. He has hit on a plan by which the Treasury 
will draw £:1,600,000 out of the whisky distillers, and 
the whisky distillers in turn will draw £ 4,000,000 out 
of the public. We are bound to accept these figures 
and facts because with absolute clearness and candour 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself gave them to 
the House on Monday. But it reads like a Budget made 
at a tea party of the hare and the mad hatter. Beside 
this very dazzling affair of whisky, even the plan as to 
angotten minerals must pale its fires. 


What the exact ethics of this proposal are, from a 
temperance point of view, one may not easily determine. 
The opponents of strong drink might comfort them- 
selves by the reflection that the people who take whisky 
will, thanks to Mr. George, pay more for it ; but, equally, 
the supporters of strong drink might comfort themselves 
dy the reflection that the people who make whisky will, 
thanks to Mr. George, get more out of it. On the 
whole we incline to think that, without in the least 
knowing what they were about, the Government have 
this time brought in a Bill which will offend the honest 
section of their teetotal supporters. Why in the world, 
the hlue ribbon man may well ask, should Ministers help 
the accursed Trade to make itself a present of four 
milfion pounds ? 


There is another facet to this brilliant plan. As 
Mr. Lloyd George showed in his speech, the new tax is 
aothing if not a tax on the consumer. It is indeed 
vonsumedly so, because for each shilling which the dis- 
tiller pays to the revenue the drinker will pay two shillings 
and more to the distiller. The Scottish and the Irish 
peor will be the main sufferers ; and we wonder how the 
thirsty voters north of Tweed will enjoy it. We like 
the respectful way in which Mr. Lloyd George spoke of 
the poor man’s becr. Quite a beery Budget! So ends 
all the grand talk against ‘* Bung ”’ and the evils of 


On the report stage of the land resolution on Wednes- 
day several Liberals claimed the sacred right of insurrec- 
tiom. Mr. Henderson of Aberdeen argued strongly 
agauist punishing the owners of land—so strongly that 
the Attorney-General was put up to extract from the 
resolution what Mr. Balfour called ‘* the quintessence of 
vapid denunciation ’’. Otto of Robson in fact. But it is 
droll to find Mr. Everett of Suffolk pleading so eloquently 
tor the landed interest. He even dared to say the word 
robbery of the Government plan! By the way, was there 
aot a Mr. Everett of Suffolk who a few Sessions since 
Ssought in a Bill to rob the lords of the manor of their 
‘immemorial right to the game on commons and wastes ? 
{f this is the identical Mr. Everett, his hares and rabbits 
are neatly coming home to roost. 


In a gibe at Mr. Everett’s expense—and at the 
Empire’s—Mr. Lloyd George showed the accuracy of his 
study of the land and farming question in England. He 
urged it was necessary to get the money that the East 
Coast might be safeguarded from a foreign invasion 
which would depress the value of the land below its value 
‘* forty years ago’’. In 1869, as a fact, land was still 
booming. It was the farmer seeking a landlord then, not 
the landlordafarmer. Mr. George probably meant 1879. 
But what is a trifling mistake of a mere decade to a noble 
reforming philanthropist who is going to give the Poor 
‘* half the good things that make life worth living ’’? 


Mr. Lloyd George is going to stand by his petrol tax, 
though he promises to give attention to the case of 
doctors. With an income of £500 a year an extra tax 
of £12 or £13 is serious. A doctor’s car is only one 
sort of commercial vehicle; and Mr. Joynson-Hicks’s 
amendment would exempt all such vehicles as well as 
those used in public service. But this would leave all 
motor cars, except pleasure cars, free from the tax, and 
there would not be much for the road fund. It would, 
of course, be better, as Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain contended, to raise the money by a duty 
of ten per cent. on foreign cars; and why could the 
ten per cent. import duty not be applied to the road fund? 
The petrol tax is undoubtedly injurious to the motor car 
industry, and to all businesses that use motor cars. As 
there were between £ 4,000,000 and £ 5,000,000 worth 
of foreign cars imported last year, a ten per cent. duty 
would raise more than the petrol tax. 


For all their brave talk of independence the 
Nationalists are evidently much afraid of the Govern- 
ment. The valiant attack on the Budget has come to 
very little. Very few of them are even in the House 
when the Budget is discussed. Barring the whisky and 
tobacco resolutions, which catch them very much on 
the raw, the Irish members have been the most listless 
of Budget critics. ‘The Government has agreed with 
them to give ten parliamentary days to the Irish Land 
Bill; so the Irish members are carrying out the bargain 
by not embarrassing the Budget. 


On Wednesday many of them stopped their struggle 
for Ireland on the floor of the House, left the cause 
to the enemy at Westminster, and went to struggle 
for themselves at home, where ‘‘ Mother Church ”’ is 
working night and day to unseat them for their anti- 
clericalism. In fact, it is coming to be a struggle for 
Westminster on the floor of the Irish public House, 
where something goes wrong in the ‘‘ public ’’ opinion 
business every time The Boys come away. They are not 
rich, unfortunately, and ‘‘ the Priests and People ’’ are 
now looking out for more obedient representatives who 
could pay their own bills, since the money ‘‘ at home and 
abroad ”’ is running very short. 


While The Boys were breaking up, the House talked 
Irish tobacco and ‘‘ the honourable member for Cardinal 
Logue ’’ stroked ahead of Mr. Redmond with his con- 
tribution to ‘‘ England’s rascality ’’ ; but still Mr. Healy 
showed in his brilliant way that he knew very little about 
the subject. Ireland is useful as a way to Parliament, 
but few Irish members are sufficiently interested in her 
to study her, and the only touch with the facts remained 
for Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Goulding, representing two 
English constituencies. | Even these were kept in the 
usual Irish fog by Mr. Birrell’s quotation of £5 15s. per 
acre as the profit on growing Irish tobacco—less than 
one-third of the estimate admitted in Meath more than 
three years ago, on what was calculated to be ‘* only 
half a crop ’’. 


Mr. Churchill was in great feather at Manchester. 
He ** wisibly swelled ’’ in expounding his unemployment 
insurance scheme. It is the greatest thing he has done, 
he says, since he expounded the details of the Transvaal 
Constitution. We gather that his insurance bill marks 
one of the most decisive periods in the history of our 
country, and is the natural successor of ‘‘ the battle of 
Waterloo and the downfall of the Napoleonic domina- 
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tion’. Churchill succeeds Napoleon Bonaparte. Insur- 
ance sums up the immediate future of democratic politics ; 
and insurance is Churchill, therefore Churchill is demo- 
cratic politics. | Mr. Churchill probably repeats this 
syllogism to himself every day. And mark this, my 
friends of Manchester, he exclaims, ‘‘I would work 
for such a policy, and would try to carry it through, 
even if it were a little unpopular at first, and would 


-be willing to pay the forfeit of a period of exclusion 


from power’’. What a noble Roman. Who was 


it threw himself into the gulf to save Rome? 


The most unpleasant characteristic of the present 
House of Commons is the disappearance of that urbanity 
and goodfellowship which used to distinguish the bearing 
of members to one another. Such a remark as Mr. 
Hunt, the Conservative member for Shropshire, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Mond (for which he was very properly 
rebuked by the Speaker) would have been impossible a 
few years ago. Mr. Hunt should remember that now 
that ‘‘ we have resigned the pistol and resumed the 
pen ’’—to borrow Byron’s phrase—the use of personal 
insult in controversy is an act of cowardice. Many of 
the Nationalists and some of the Labour members 
indulge in insulting interruptions. We regret exceed- 
ingly that a Conservative member should follow so bad 
an example. A late chairman of committee used to 
explain his apparent indulgence towards the Irish by 
saying privately to the Conservatives: ‘‘ They don’t 
know any better : you do, or ought to ’’. 


Sir John Colomb, once a familiar figure in the House 
of Commons, died on Thursday. Sir John’s industry 
never flagged. He was quite devoted to the public ser- 
vice, an unaggressive patriot, and a politician of the 
Empire rather than the House of Commons. He is a 
very good example of what a man can do in politics by 
steady work and perseverance. His career in some wise 
reminds one of the careers of Sir George Baden Powell 
and Howard Vincent. 


What Mr. Lyttelton at the Colonial Institute dinner 


called ‘‘ the national spirit of the dominions beyond the > 


seas’? is all very well; but is this to be subordinate 
to the imperial spirit? The ultimate test of patriotism 
will come when the colonies are asked to sink private 
ambitions. What Lord Plunket in Auckland on 
Wednesday said of the position in which New Zealand 
would find herself if the Imperial Navy suffered 


"a reverse is true of every other colony. Canada has. 


apparently yet to grasp the full significance of sea power. 
Can the present Imperial Government be trusted to put 
the case before the members at the Imperial Defence 
Conference in such a way that even Canada will not 
insist on the independent control of a little navy ? 


On Monday, which was called Empire Day, the 
“Times”? printed a letter from Mr. Chamberlain. 
“This is the day of Empires ’’, said Mr. Chamberlain ; 
the parish pump has been superseded. It is not a 
new saying, but it would sometimes appear to be neces- 
sary to repeat it lest certain people forget. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, not unnaturally, traces the awakening largely 
to the South African War. No doubt the pace has 
quickened in the last four or five years, but the new 


Spirit dates back to the days when it seemed probable ' 


Lord Beaconsfield would have to go to war with Russia. 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks we are ready for a defensive 
and commercial arrangement, preceding some sort of 
Political union. At the Colonial Institute Sir Gilbert 
Parker indulged in a neat paradox when he said that ‘‘ the 
Empire is growing smaller and smaller’’. 


Natal seems to like less the closer union scheme to. 


which her representatives at the Convention were no 
doubt unwilling parties, the more she studies it. The 
instrument is so preponderantly Dutch that a referendum 
Vote in its favour by Natal could only be explained on 
the ground of fear of the consequences of remaining 
outside. Natal does not seek to be the Newfoundland 
of South Africa, but in the choice of evils she may con- 
Sider that less objectionable than absorption by the 


Dutch. In Pietermaritzburg opposition to the Act of 
Union is emphatic. As we have pointed out all along, 
the federation of South Africa meant one thing; uni- 
fication another. Unfortunately if Natal elects te 
hold aloof, the union, which, as Colonel Seely said on 
Thursday, can take place if only two colonies are agreed, 
will become more Dutch than ever. Mr. Lionel Phillips’ 
speech at the dinner given in his honour was hardly 
worthy of him. Its optimism is too much in the vein of 
the South African company prospectus. 


Mr. Deakin has agreed to self-effacement in order to 
defeat the Labour Ministry in Australia. A coalition has 
been arranged, and for the moment there are two parties 
instead of three or more. One represents Labour; the 
other finds a bond of interest in mistrust of Labour. 
How far will common antipathies be a solvent of mutual 
differences? Will Mr. Deakin find the coalition more 
stable than the support of the Labour party, on which 
he has hitherto relied when in office? On Thursday the 
Fisher Government were defeated by the new allies. 
Mr. Fisher may induce the Governor-General to dissolve 
Parliament. To prevent the Government from control- 
ling the next elections was part of Mr. Deakin’s purpose. 
If he is allowed to take office, it is understood the Empire 
will get another Dreadnought. That may weigh with 
Lord Dudley. 


Half a dozen members on Tuesday put twenty questions 
to Mr. Hobhouse on the subject of the deportation of 
Indians. Were these native gentlemen informed of the 
cause of their arrest and removal? Had they been given 
the opportunity of vindicating their character by civil or 
criminal proceedings? How did the Viceroy know they 
were guilty? What security was there for the liberty 
of anyone in India if this sort of summary proceeding 
was permitted? Mr. Hobhouse merely answered that 
the deportations were made in order to preserve India 
from internal commotion, and steadily refused to give 
further information. It is a great shock to certain 
sections of the House of Commons to find that a Radical 
Government can act, however tardily, in the interests of 
peace and order. A nice commentary on the concern 
of Mr. Gwynn and his friends for the Indian agitator is 
provided by the killing on the very day the questions were 
asked of a European at Chittagong. The Bengali mur- 
derer said he was tired of life and wished to kill 2 
European before he died. 


It never mattered very much what the actual decision 
of the Hague court might be on the Casablanca incidents 
of last September. This is shown’by the satisfaction the 
award gives both in France and Germany. When a real 
award is made in an arbitration, one of the parties is 
sure to be dissatisfied and grumble. Neither the 
German nor the French press is inclined to be critical. 
They are only too glad that a troublesome business is 
over and that nothing remains to be done by either party 
which it will find in any degree troublesome. 


The deserters from the Foreign Legion, both German 
and French, who were taken from the German Com 
sulate by the French are to remain in French 
custody. All that the German papers say as to 
this is: the Germans who took service in the 
French legion deserve their fate, especially as 
they were avoiding service in their own country. 
This very sensible view was not possible at the time 
relations were so strained between Germany and France. 
The court has not undertaken to settle any difficulties of 
international law arising out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the French occupation. It becomes prac- 
tically unintelligible as to the German officials. In heilp- 
ing the French deserters it says they committed a grave 
and manifest, but unintentional, error; in helping the 
German deserters they committed ‘‘ neither an inten- 
tional nor an unintentional error ’’. This oracular re 
sponse ought to mean they acted rightly; yet the 
deserters are left in French custody. ~< 


Sir Edward Carson on Wednesday put a series of 
questions to the Attorney-General as to the arrears and 
delays in the Courts, which amount, as he puts it, to “ 2 
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denial of justice ’’. The Attorney-Gencral did not deny 
the facts. He would be glad enough, as all lawyers 
would be, to have the staff of judges increased, so that 
they may be equal to their work. There is no longer 
any point in Mr. McVeagh’s sarcasm that if the judges 
attended to their work there would be plenty to do it. 


If the Government would only go in for a big scheme 
of law reform they might relieve the High Court judges. 
But they have no such intention ; and it must be admitted 
the Commissions they have appointed do not give them 
any stimulus. Sir Edward Carson is very disinterested. 
If the Government appointed more judges now they 
would be sure to be Liberals. There would be a diffi- 
culty about their seats, so the Government will wait till 
close on the next elections. They will take care the next 
Conservative Government shall not appoint its own men. 


From the questions put to the Prime Minister about 
burials in Westminster Abbey one would think that as 
many people as possible ought to be admitted. We 
cannot make the Abbey what Mr. Pickersgill ridiculously 
calls a ‘‘ Valhalla’. Besides being pagan, Valhalla 
was a place where all heroes went. We have to make 
a selection, and our selections sometimes look rather 
indiscriminate. Meredith in the Abbey and Swinburne 
out would have been incongruous. Irving in and both 
Swinburne and Meredith out is the more incongruous. 
But the rule must be for exclusion rather than inclusion. 


Mr. Thomas Artemus Jones has been allowed by the 
Court of Appeal to keep his £1750 he had won 
from the Manchester ‘* Sunday Chronicle ’’ in a libel 
action. By an extraordinary chance a fancy. sketcher 
of Dieppe motor races fixed on the name of Artemus 
Jones as that of his hero, who lived a fast life when he 
was in France. Nobody who had to do with writing or 
publishing the sketch knew Mr. Thomas Artemus Jones. 
This gentleman himself admitted that they did not 
intend him; but he proved that certain of his friends 
thought he was meant (friends are always ready to 
believe the worst). This was enough, these two Judges 
held, to make a libel. Against this Lord Justice Moulton 
delivered a most able and convincing judgment. He not 
only showed that if this is the law it is absurd; but that 
it is not and has never been the law of England. Strange 
were the law of libel wider now than in the days of the 
press censor and the licenser of books. 


Most of us can live very comfortably either with or 
without the Censor of Stage Plays; but it is a nuisance 
always to be in a pother about whether we should have 
him or not. We can be a bit disappointed at not 
seeing the skit at the ‘‘ Follies ’’ on ‘‘ The Englishman’s 
Home’’, but do not grieve much about ‘“ Blanco 
Posnet ’’. Will an inquiry by Select Committee or 
otherwise settle the matter? If so, by all means let us 
have it and get done with what Mr. Asquith calls this 
very important matter. The odd thing is that it is not 
the theatre managers but the authors who ‘‘ squeal ”’ 
when a play is censored. The managers think of the 
alternatives to the Censor and they don’t like them. As 
Censor the London County Council would not be an 
improvement ; and would prosecutions by the police after 
the event be better than the Censor in advance? Still 
we could not pretend for one moment that the Censor 
has justified his existence. 


The King’s first Derby win has been immensely 
popular. Probably even people who dropped money 
over it joined in the shout of joy that went up. Horse- 
racing is as much a part of English life as cricket or foot- 
ball. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour would be much 
greater favourites if they went in for racing instead of 
driving and approaching. The Treasury Bench, indeed, 
is sadly weak in the sporting arm: it can do little but 
foozle or fish—though it is understood that Mr. Buxton 
can shoot a pheasant and Mr. Churchill a rhinoceros. As 
to the betting on the Derby, plenty of money changed 
hands. Money is never, or very rarely, lost at horse- 
races. It merely goes from one pocket into another, 
Instead of the foolish taker of odds distributing it, the 


— 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 


G LADSTONE proposed in 1860 to repeal the duties 
of Custom and Excise upon paper, and embodied 
the proposal in a separate Bill, which the House of Lords 
rejected. Thereupon the House of Commons passed a 
series of resolutions, of which the most important was 
one declaring that ‘‘ the Commons had in their own 
hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, that their 
right as to matter, manner, measure and timg may be 
maintained inviolate ’’. It was well known at the time 
that the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, was opposed 
to the resolutions, but was persuaded by Gladstone to 
introduce them. In the following year, 1861, the pro- 
posed repeal of the paper duties was inserted as a clause 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue Act—now called the 
Finance Act—and Lord Derby, reading the resolution 
to mean that the House of Lords must not amend, but 
must accept or reject the whole financial Act, allowed it 
to pass. 

On the above facts we have to remark that it is not so 
clear that the resolution does mean that the House of 
Lords has no power to amend the Act which gives effect 
to the proposals of the Budget resolutions. And, 
secondly, if it does mean that, how can the power of one 
branch of the Legislature be determined by a resolution 
of the other? As we have no written Constitution and 
no tribunal to decide on moot points, why should the 
House of Commons decide disputes in its own favour ? 

We do not believe that the masses care a button about 

the theoretical or academic question. The arguments of 
a Hallam or a Macaulay leave them cold. The electors 
are purely practical, and as a rule they are pleased by 
an appeal to their suffrages. Why should they not be? 
They do not have to find the money for a General Elec- 
tion, which provides them with a pleasurable excitement. 
We do not therefore think that Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour need worry themselves about the constitu- 
tional point whether the House of Lords in amending the 
Budget—no one denies its right of rejection—would be 
acting ‘‘ ultra vires ’’. The Radicais would, of course, 
declare that they were so acting, and the constitutional 
issue would be thrown into the pot at the General Election. 
Our contention is that it would have little or no effect 
upon the votes of men who would gladly enough condone 
a breach of the Constitution if they thought they would 
benefit thereby. The questions which Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour have to consider are: (1) Would an 
appeal to the constituencies against the Budget be 
successful? (2) If this question be answered affirma- 
tively, they have to consider in what way this appeal 
may be brought about, by the rejection or the amendment 
of the Budget, or by some other means. Obviously the 
best wav will be that which causes least inconvenience to 
the public service and the trade of the country. Let us 
consider these matters from this strictly practical point 
of view. Would a dissolution result in turning out the 
Government? We believe that it would, provided that 
no great public inconvenience were caused. We may be 
wrong, but we believe that the Budget is not popular 
with working men, who dislike the increased taxes on 
tobacco and spirits, and who are shrewd enough to see 
that the new licence duties will curtail their facilities of 
amusement. The British working man has many good 
points, but, like his betters, he is selfish, and he regards 
taxes on tea and sugar as affecting the ‘‘ missis and the 
kids ’’ more than himself, and if he were offered the 
alternative, we think he would prefer higher duties on 
those commodities to the present Budget. There is a 
considerable section of the lower middle class that is 
interested in the building trade and its auxiliary indus- 
tries, such as the brick and furniture trades. Everybody 
knows the power of the builder in local politics. The 
builder and his friends are hostile to the new taxes on 
land, which they see will spoil business, as they will 
have to buy instead of leasing building lands. 

The speeches on Wednesday night of Sir John 

Dickson-Poynder, an owner of agricultural and urban 

land, and of Mr. Everett, a yeoman farmer, against the 

land taxes, show that a considerable body of Liberal 
opinion is opposed to the Budget. Sir John Dickson- 


wise bookmaker does so—that is the general rule. 


Poynder sneered at the taxes on ungotten minerals and 
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yndeveloped land as impracticable, while Mr. Everett 
genounced the tax on unearned increment as *‘ robbery ”’ 
of a cruel kind. Sir John Dickson-Poynder and Mr. 
fyerett are eminently representative of that large class 
of voters who, belonging to neither party, decide the fate 
of both. Basing our conclusion on the above facts and 
suppositions, we are of opinion that the majority of votes 
would be cast against the Budget, if the issue were a 
pure one, and if the judgment of the electors were not 
deranged by other issues, such as some great practical 
inconvenience, or injury to trade. Would it then be 
expedient, from a party point of view—which we need 
hardly say we consider to be the national point of view— 
for the Lords to reject the Finance Bill on second read- 
ing? There can be no objection save the practical in- 
convenience, The Finance Bill will not, we suppose, be 
resented to the House of Lords before the end of August, 
or more likely the first week of September. The Lords 
may, and probably will, refuse to consider it at that 
period, and will adjourn its discussion till October. Or, 
what is more likely still, the Government will find them- 
selves compelled to hold an autumn session to carry 
the Finance Bill. In any event, we do not think that the 
third reading of the Finance Bill can be presented to the 
House of Lords much before the month of October. By 
that time half the financial year would be expired, and if 
the Finance Bill were rejected, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have at once to borrow something like 
£80,000,000, half the year’s expenditure, by Treasury 
bills. A General Election would have to follow, and 
might be completed by the end of November, as in 1885. 
If a new Government had to be formed, it could not be 
in a position to act much before Christmas; by that 
time three-quarters of the financial year would have 
expired, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have to issue another £ 40,000,000 of Treasury bills, and 
Parliament would be summoned at once to pass some 
sort of a Finance Bill to provide the money to take up the 
bills. In the meantime the tobacco and spirit trades 
would be utterly disorganised ; the brewing trade would 
be in confusion ; income tax would have been paid on 
the new scale, as would stamp and petrol duties. No 
responsible statesman would take on himself the burthen 
of this financial confusion if he could help it. Rejection 
of the Budget, therefore, must be ruled out on the ground 
of practical inconvenience. But why should not the 
Finance Bill be amended by leaving out the clauses im- 
posing the new taxes on land? These taxes, it is 
admitted, will bring in very little, and consequently their 
deletion would derange the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scheme by the smallest amount in the world. Indeed, 
if it be true (as to which there seems no doubt) that Mr. 
Lloyd George has grossly underestimated the vield of the 
new licence duties and the increased duties on spirits and 
tobacco, he could drop the new land taxes without finding 
anything to put in their place, such as a restoration of the 
farthing on sugar, or a halfpenny on tea. We know that 
Mr. Lloyd George is not enamoured of his new land 
taxes, which were obviously put in for political rather 
than financial reasons. He might even be glad of an 
excuse for dropping them in exchange for another cry 
against the House of Lords. But then if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to waive the constitutional point 
and accept the Lords’ amendments to his Budget, we 
should have no dissolution. True, but then we should 
have got rid of the taxes on land. It is, however, more 
likely that the Government would refuse to admit the 
right of the Lords to amend the Budget, and would go 
to the country on that issue. In that case the financial 
confusion and commercial inconvenience which we 
sketched above as the result of rejecting the Budget 
would justly be imputed to the Government which had 
tefused amendments upon a technical point, and the 
result would be a Conservative victory. At all events, 
that is a political speculation which is worth making, and 
1s certainly less risky than the rejection of the Budget. 
There remains another way of bringing about a dis- 
solution, which has never been tried, or suggested, and 
which would avoid many of the inconveniences described 
above. Why should not the Lords pass the Finance 
Bill, and so authorise the levying of the taxes for the 
‘public service, but reject the Appropriation Bill, which 


apportions those taxes in a particular manner? The 


amount of national expenditure devoted to the Navy is 
very far from adequate, and it is a matter on which no 
risks should be run. The rejection of the Appropriation 
Bill would avoid the constitutional issue, for the resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons in 1861 refers to the power 
‘*to impose and remit taxes ’’, and the Appropriation 
Bill neither imposes nor remits a shilling, but directs 
the spending. Surely the House of Lords is within its 
right in saying to the House of Commons: ‘* We admit 
for the sake of peace your sole right to remit and impose 
taxes, but we claim a co-ordinate right with you of saying 
how these taxes shall be spent. You propose to appro- 
priate these taxes in a manner which endangers the 
safety of the Empire. By refusing to sanction, not your 
imposition of taxes, but your manner of spending them, 
we appeal to the nation’’. The result of rejecting the 
Appropriation Bill would be that the revenue would be 
there, but that the Government would not be able to 
spend it until the opinion of the country had been 
taken. In the event of the Government being beaten, 
an Act of Indemnity for incurring expenditure would 
have to be passed by the new Parliament, but that would 
entail little or no inconvenience. This would be a new 
method of forcing a dissolution, but the new taxes are a 
revolution, and, as we wrote before, if those who own 
property do not defeat this Budget, their days are over. 


THE GERMAN FINANCIAL DEADLOCK. 


HERE are many Englishmen who cast longing 
eyes upon the German tariff and the noble revenue 
derived from it; there are many Germans who sigh for 
the English income tax and the English death duties as 
the means whereby the Imperial Government may most 
conveniently draw upon the Empire’s great and in- 
creasing wealth. To Germans of this school of thought 
Mr. Asquith’s recent statement that the German pays 
an income tax of 2s. in the pound must seem too good 
for belief. The Prime Minister's assertion is, in fact, 
something more and something less than the truth. 
The German does not only pay an income tax, he pays 
a capital tax as well; and he is taxed twice over, first 
by his municipality and secondly by his State. All 
this the Prime Minister might have dwelt on by way 
of strengthening a weak case. Instead he preferred 
to omit these points, and by way of compensation to 
omit a point telling strongly the other way. He failed 
to mention that the German does not pay a penny 
of income tax to the Imperial Government, and that, 
whereas the British tax is uniform over the whole of the 
United Kingdom, the German taxes vary not only from 
State to State but from town to town. Mr. Asquith is 
fully entitled to score a debating point, however illegiti- 
mate ; but it is unfortunate that his point should obscure 
the only clue to the German financial tangle. 

The key to all the difficulties of German politics lies in 
the fact that the Empire is a federation. In matters of 
defence the component States have entrusted a very large 
measure of authority to the central Government; in all 
other matters they are resolved to resist any encroach- 
ment on their sovereign rights. Seen in this light the 
financial question at once becomes a constitutional issue 
of the first magnitude. There is no more patent mark of 
power than the right to levy taxes, and the States have 
felt that their authority would be undermined were the 
imperial tax-gatherer to make his appearance in Ger- 
many. For this reason the Empire has always relied 
for its funds on indirect taxation, and at first it was only 
on the frontiers of the Empire that toll was levied by 
imperial officers. From the constitutional point of view 
the tariff, though at first regarded with much suspicion 
by the particularists, has proved a satisfactory means of 
raising revenue. But since the establishment of pro- 
tection thirty years ago new burdens have been placed 
upon the Empire. First came the new social policy, with 
its elaborate system of insurances ; to this has recently 
been superadded the expense of a great navy. The exist- 
ing supplies of imperial revenue are clearly inadequate ; 


fresh sources must be tapped; and it has been clear all 
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along that any discussion of ways and means would lead 
to differences of opinion between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the federated States. 

There are three possible lines of policy. Bismarck’s 
Constitution provided that deficits should be made up 
within three years from the local exchequers. The sums 
thus paid are the matricular contributions, which are so 
puzzling a feature of the German financial system. It 
was, however, assumed that the deficits covered in this 
way would be infrequent and small in amount. Of late 
years they have become regular, and have run into 
millions. The local Finance Ministers have very properly 
protested against an arrangement which allows the 
Imperial Government to embark on heavy expenditure 
while leaving to others the disagreeable task of finding 
the money. The system has already been abandoned, and 
matricular contributions have been largely replaced by 
imperial loans. The breakdown of the original arrange- 
ment has made it inevitable that there should be some 
increase in the financial powers of the Empire, and the 
first and most natural extension has been in the domain 
of indirect taxation. The States which have sanctioned 
imperial Customs could hardly resist the establishment 
of imperial Excise duties, and a variety of such imposts 
have come into existence. Last of all, the Constitution 
might be changed. The Empire has been charged with 
new duties ; it might claim new rights. German states- 
men never forget the increasing possibility of an invasion 
of local financial sovereignty, and the feasibility of 
setting up some system of imperial direct taxation has 
long been discussed by all sections of German opinion. 

During the summer and early autumn of last year the 
German press was busy with schemes of financial reform. 
All three policies were advocated—heavier matricular 
contributions, new indirect taxation, and new direct 
taxation. The proposals of last November combined all 
three. Matricular contributions were to become regular 
instead of casual, but their annual amount was not to 
exceed £/5,000,000. The existing excises on wine, beer, 
spirits and tobacco were to be increased, and there were 
to be new taxes on advertisements, gas and electricity. 
Finally, the Empire was to be permitted to levy a modi- 
fied direct tax in the shape of death duties. The new 
proposals were approved by the Federal Council before 
publication, and quite recently they have been endorsed 
by the Prince who will one day wear the Bavarian Crown. 
But they have yet to receive the assent of the Reichstag. 
The resolutions on which the Finance Bill is to be based 
have been referred to a Committee on which all parties 
are represented in proportion to their strength, and have 
met with a disastrous reception at its hands. Some of 
the proposals have been rejected outright; others have 
been passed, but only after serious amendment. Above 
all, the Government majority, the Conservative-Liberal 
bloc, has gone to pieces. The Conservatives have de- 
feated the death duties ; the Liberals have defeated the 
new indirect taxes. The new proposals have been 
reduced to chaos, and all Germany is asking what Prince 
Buelow is going to do. 

The Imperial Chancellor has a choice of policies ; he 
may resign, he may get a dissolution of the Reichstag, 
or he may attempt to muddle through. Should he 
decide on resignation, he could fairly appeal to 
the precedent of Prince Hohenlohe. Like his prede- 
cessor, Prince Buelow has bad health; he has never 
recovered from the illness with which he was seized in the 
Reichstag some time back. Like his predecessor, he is 
confronted by a Reichstag determined to make things un- 
pleasant for the Government, and he may feel himself 
unable to stand the strain. Probably, however, the 
existence of so good a precedent has been responsible for 
the frequent rumours that the Imperial Chancellor in- 
tends to resign. On the face of it, it is more likely that 
Prince Buelow will stay in office until he has found the 
money for the navy, for whose construction he is largely 
responsible. Once his financial proposals are carried he 
may well retire, but not before. The next choice is a 
dissolution. This, too, is most unlikely. It is less than 
three years since the Prince appealed to the country for a 
Conservatiye-Liberal majority which would make him 
independent of the Centre. A dissolution to-day would 
mean an appeal against the friends of three years back. 


Bismarck, who did not care for the multitude, would no; 
have been troubled by the inconsistency; but Pring 
Buelow is not Bismarck, and even in German 
things have changed a little since Bismarck’, 
day. Last we have the policy of muddling through 
with all its opportunities for that adroit manage 
ment in which the Imperial Chancellor excels. No 
being responsible to Parliament, the Prince js 
within his rights in introducing into the Reichstag g 
Bill based on the resolutions which the Committee has 
treated with such scant courtesy ; and it is probable tha 
he will take this course when the House reassembles jp 
the latter part of June. The Bill, however, will not be 
pressed until the autumn, and during their summer holj. 
days members will undoubtedly be approached by their 
constituents, who will voice the general anxiety for an 
end of the present suspense. Returning in a chastened 
mood, the deputies will be asked to vote new taxes piece. 
meal. There is no doubt that the House would even now 
be agreeable to increased rates on wine, beer, spirits and 
tobacco. These may be supplemented by a new duty on 
coffee, and possibly by other new taxes, including the pro. 
posed tax on advertisements, which has been denounce¢ 
by the press but does not seem to be repugnant to the 
public. These matters disposed of, it should be possible 
for the Government to carry proposals for regularising 
the matricular contributions, and then the way would 
be clear for the great fight over the death duties. It 
is possible that the Conservatives may yet make sub- 
stantial concessions on this point, especially if the 
Government adopt a sufficiently hectoring tone and if 
the powerful influence of the Emperor is at work on their 
behalf. But in any case there is some foundation for 
Prince Buelow’s unabated optimism. It is not very likely 
that he will get the 425,000,000 originally asked for ; but 
he will probably induce the House to vote him some 
12,000,000 or £15,000,000 by the end of the year. He 
will need a little luck, of course, but luck is generally on 
the side of the skilful manager. 


GRANDFATHER’S SHOP. 


T was more true than new to say, as Mr. Balfour 
said to the Tariff Reform ladies, that Free Trade 
finance has utterly broken down ’’. It was bound 
to break down. Free Trade finance is like a man with 
a big shop of ten departments taking from only two 
of them the cost of working the whole ten. When 
the shopkeeper is asked why he sticks to that queer 
way of doing business, he says it was started by his 
grandfather sixty years ago. When asked the reasons 
for starting it, he says his grandfather had some deep 
principle guiding him in the matter; but for his life 
he cannot explain what the deep principle was. All 
he can say is ‘‘ My grandfather prospered on it ”’, and 
even his own decay on it will not induce him to review 
the comparative circumstances. The business has its 
records, and when we consult these we find that the 
grandfather had to calculate all kinds of conditions that 
do not exist now at all; we find, instead, his declara- 
tion that if any such conditions should arise as we have 
now, his plan must become quite mischievous, and ought 
to be dropped at once as a danger to the whole concern. 
We investigate all this interesting evidence and present 
it to the judgment of the grandson, who merely shakes 
his head, not even pretending to understand, but relying 
on the old plan because it was his grandfather’s. 

Sixty years ago the ten departments of the big shop 
had stood for a long time in rational relations to one 
another, having been permitted to prosper side by side, 
each on its own merits, all contributing in a natural 
way to a symmetrical unity. The total cost of working 
could then be got from two of the departments, whatever 
the motive for managing them that way; but, reason- 
ably enough, the effect on the two departments was as 
bad as it was good for the other departments, so that the 
eight grew out of proportion to the two, with an evét- 
increasing difficulty to meet the cost of working. The 
more the eight grew, the greater became the cost of 
working them every year; and in like manner, from 
the same causes, the less in proportion became the total 
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o¢ working cost that could be got from the suffering 
vo. The trouble to make ends meet obviously grew 
stil there Was a great gap; and then, rather than make 
. change in the direction of getting his departments to 
oatribute in proper proportion, our perplexed trades- 
nan began to draw on his savings, really working his 
wsiness With the profits he pretended to have made out 
fit. This, however, could be nothing more than a 
emporary makeshift, and a day came when the desperate 
srandchild was forced to climb his henroost, to find that 
would ‘‘ yield ’’ only one-thirtieth part of the big and 
spanding balance that he had to meet. In the situation, 
this balance is bound to swell at every stocktaking ; and, 
of course, it is only a question of time until the shop- 
keeper is forced either to shut up shop or to compromise 
between his business and his Asiatic traditions. The one 
healthy promise of the system is that it must make way 
for a workable one before long. 

That means taxation of foreign imports, and, as Mr. 
Balfour points out, it is inconceivable in sanity that the 
incidence should not be settled for a trade preference 
between the countries of the Empire. The thing must 
come of itself. Once we start taxing foreign imports, 
no statesman in this country would dare to refuse 
Canada a preference at least equal to that which Canada 
concedes already to our exports in her own market. It 
isnot done now because our market is free to all alike; 
put the approaching limit of henroosting necessitates 
taxation of imports, and then we could not get out of 
the arrangement with Canada if we tried. \What is now 
merely imperial indifference would then be open hostility 
onour part to the Empire, and what Welsh Radical would 
dare to work the Exchequer towards that? The trans- 
ition is assisted even by the methods deliberately em- 
ployed to hinder it. Every additional penny spent on 
“Social Reform ’’ means the nearer certainty of taxing 
imports ; so does every attempt to work the Exchequer 
for party advantage. The Free Trade scheme of old- 
age pensions has probably done more for Tariff Reform 
and for imperial reunion than half the Imperial Tariff 
Reformers. It has driven the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer quite face to face with the final and only solution 
of the problem he has ripened so rapidly ; and if only 
his Government had not suspended the proper provision 
for the Navy, even as estimated by their own best judges, 
the principle of taxing imports must have been initiated 
in the present Budget, said to be the most Free Trade 
Budget yet attempted. Where else could he turn for 
money to build the ships required? After old-age 
pensions, the most powerful influence in Parliament 
working for Tariff Reform and imperial union is the 
influence of Mr. Lloyd George, who makes for the in- 
evitable at a rate that might be far less convenient for 
Unionists ; and as he may have one or two more Budgets 
tocontrive before he takes his long holiday, he must leave 
the ground thoroughly prepared for the crop that he 
condemns. Thus the tariff problem is solving itself, 
in the order of natural growth, through forces more easy 
to feel than to define with accuracy; and if tariff 
logicians would leave the work more to Mr. Lloyd 
George, and afflict us less with statistical confusions, 
the dawn of fiscal common-sense might come the sooner. 
The only regret is that in their fiscal twistings for 
impossible ends the Free Traders are driven to many 
doubtful or dangerous methods which may afterwards 
be insisted on as precedents ; but even these evils must 
not count for a moment against the great services of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues to the cause of 
Tariff Reform and imperialism. 

The one serious hindrance, a feeling rather than a 
conviction, is the fear that taxation of imports may 
increase the cost of living; and so it may, in terms of 
money, yet in reality reducing it. ‘* Cost of living ”’ is 
a very complex thing, fully understood by very few of 
the controversialists on either side, and not at all by 
those who think that they can settle the matter in big 
tables of figures. It is not in this case merely a matter 
of money wages and purchasing power; it is also a 
Matter of real wages and earning power. The Free 
Trader confines himself to two questions, ‘‘ What are 
your wages? ’”? and ‘‘ How much can you buy with 
them?’ The Tariff Reformer adds a third, ‘‘ What 


is your prospect of permanent employment or of in- 
creased wages? ’’ The economist is concerned with all 
three questions, and in the end it is a matter of balanc- 
ing, but on such a mobile basis and in such variable 
quantities that no tables of figures can tell us much of 
value about it. Outside all these dialectics and statis- 
tical subtleties, we have a body of broad human data that 
really do tell us something : wage-earners ought to know 
what is good for themselves, or, at least, what they 
prefer, and the effect on their reproduction is not less 
instructive. If we follow their established tendencies 
of location, with these considerations in mind, we find 
that they have no doubt as to which they prefer, a fiscal 
system that protects them against the degradation of 
their labour, or one that invites the whole world’s job 
lots to disturb and even to harass the process by which 
they are toearn any wagesatall. Throughout the world 
their faces are turned to the places that protect them 
against these hardships, and there we find them multi- 
plying, with an increased margin between their earning 
power and their spending need, which is the safest test 
of all; but while this goes on elsewhere we find the 
opposite tendencies increasing in our own country, with 
the bonds between capital and labour loosening in pro- 
portion, and a tragic margin of human waste extending 
from vear to vear. Even the flags of Covent Garden 
at midnight tell a tale for Tariff Reform. 


LIBEL—AD ABSURDUM. 


HEN Dickens drew Harold Skimpole in ‘‘ Bleak 
House ”’ all who knew Leigh Hunt identified 

him with that character. Suppose Leigh Hunt had 
brought an action for libel against Dickens, and 
had gone into the witness-box and sworn that he 
himself did not believe Dickens meant him but that 
his friends did. Suppose, again, that Dickens had 
been able to declare on oath that he did not know 
Leigh Hunt, and therefore could not have meant him, 
and that Leigh Hunt admitted this to be true. Would 
any person not a lawyer believe it possible that Dickens 
would have to pay £1750 for libelling Hunt? There is 
also at least one lawver, Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, 
who this week in the case of Thomas Artemus Jones v. 
Hulton and Co. has brilliantly shown that if a plaintiff 
can recover damages in such a case the law of libel is 
an absurdity. And yet in very similar circumstances 
Mr. Jones did recover the amount of damages mentioned 
in a trial held at Manchester last month before Mr. 
Justice Channell ; and the Lord Chief Justice and Lord 
Justice Farwell have held that Mr. Justice Channell was 
right. This is therefore the English law of libel in the 
meantime; but we are quite sure after reading Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton’s masterly analysis of the con- 
sequences that follow from it that the law is absurd, 
even though ultimately the decision of the Appeal Court 
should be upheld by the House of Lords. We cannot 
with the same confidence say that the Court of Appeal’s 
law is wrong. But perhaps it is not excessively bold to 
say that we do; for Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton’s 
demonstration that it is wrong appears immensely 
to outweigh the commonplace uninspired treatment of 
the subject by the Lord Chief Justice. Even a lay 
reader would see that one of the authorities quoted by 
the Lord Chief Justice was irrelevant to the question, 
and Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton decisively showed it. 
We put the case of Harold Skimpole as an illustra- 
tion for those who have not followed Mr. Artemus Jones’ 
libel action, but it may be better to state what Mr. Jones’ 
own case was. The Paris correspondent of the Man- 
chester ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle ’”? wrote a sketch of the 
Dieppe motor races. One passage was: ‘‘ There is 
Artemus Jones with a woman who is not his wife, 
who must be, you know, the other thing! Really is it 
not surprising how certain of our fellow-countrymen 
behave when they come abroad? Who would suppose 
by his goings on that he was a churchwarden at 
Peckham? ’’ This is all that is necessary to quote as 
libellous. The whole thing is conventional and banal ; 


it has been done before scores of times. Mr. Thomas 
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Artemus Jones is not a churchwarden at Peckham, but 
a barrister living in North Wales, and in practice on the 
North Wales circuit. The writer of the sketch did not 
know him, nor did the editor, so that even if any of the 
particulars mentioned had fitted Mr. Jones they could 
not have been meant for him. The only detail that 
could have suggested to Mr. Jones himself or his friends 
that he was meant was the extraordinary name. 
Thomas Artemus was a name taken by Mr. Jones in 
his early years with his father’s approval to distinguish 
him, as might with good reason be supposed it would, 
not only from every other Jones but from every other 
human being. And yet it was precisely this that the 
writer of the sketch tumbled on. What a striking 
instance of human short-sightedness! Mr. Jones’ 
father, believing he was saving his son from future 
embarrassments, took a step which was destined to 
involve him in a libel action. The story reads like a 
parody of a Greek tragedy. It is interesting to learn 
how the sketch writer hit on the name, though he was 
really not called on to explain, as he was acquitted 
by Mr. Jones from intending him. He had gone to the 
races with a friend, and as they journeyed they fell to 
discussing Artemus Ward, the American humourist. 
The combination of Artemus and Jones then occurred 
to him as an impossible one for a real name, not know- 
ing that Mr. Jones’ father had invented it years ago. 

When the trial came on, therefore, Mr. Jones’ case 
was reduced to this: That though he himself did not 
believe that he was meant, yet his friends did, and in 
consequence he had suffered in character and reputation. 
This, he contended, was sufficient to prove the libel. 
Mr. Justice Channell held this too. He told the jury 
** The question is whether people who happened to know 
Mr. Artemus Jones and who happened to read this 
article would as reasonable men think it meant him ”’. 
There was nothing in the article in the least like the 
Mr. Jones they knew but the name, and on the strength 
of this they chose to believe Mr. Jones was meant. 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton put several cases to show 
how this may work. ‘‘ The harmless domestic an- 
nouncement that Mrs. A. B. had just had a baby might 
make a man liable to a grave charge of having accused 
a person of want of chastity if readers are at liberty 
from the similarity of name to apply it to a lady who 
was at the time a widow.’’ The process is this. Every 
different reader picks out what he happens to know 
of a person of that name mentioned; fixes on that and 
accounts for what he does not know as a mere blind on 
the part of the writer to convey the imputation, while 
leaving himself a loophole if he is brought to account. 

A writer is thus at the mercy of every fool who picks 
up a newspaper. If this is the law, then, as Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton wittily said, ‘‘ We have 
actually attained in our system of legal procedure to 
the absurdity expressed in the well-known farce where 
the magistrate solemnly warns the prisoners ‘ Any 
statements you make will be taken down, altered, and 
used against vou’ ’’. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton’s 
able, learned, and literary judgment is a masterpiece 
of luminous judicial reasoning to show that English law 
has never been committed to any such absurdity, and 
that it is now what it has always been. The plaintiff who 
seeks to establish that a libel has been written against 
him must show that the writer meant and intended to 
write ‘‘of and concerning him ”’ If other people 
thought the writer meant the plaintiff when he really did 
not, that is irrelevant. There are cases where a man is 
liable for his acts to a person whom he did not intend to 
injure, as in some actions for negligence. Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton set himself to show that this principle 
has never been applied in actions for libel. It is, he 
says, an entirely new attempt to transform the law of 
libel, and make it cover cases for which there is no legal 
authority. He cites a very interesting analogy. Some 
years ago, before directors were so minutely directed 
what to do as they are now, there were attempts to 
make them responsible in actions of fraud and deceit 
without showing that they intended to defraud. If they 
misrepresented a fact cither in forgetfulness or by mis- 
take or by imperfection of expression, the consequences, 
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it was said, were the same as if there had beeg, 
intention to defraud ; and a man must be responsible jg 
his words and actions whatever be his intentions, Jy 
attempt to extend what had always been the comm 


law doctrine in actions of deceit was finally stopped) jyt into t 
the House of Lords in the case, well known to lawyenfMt ye also th 
of Derry v. Peak. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton maigfif ot 7}, an 
tains that a similar unwarranted attempt is being magi money in 
to encroach on the true principles of the common [fm , share i 
in the action of libel. This case of Artemus Jones anf of puffing 
the ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle’”’ is one of these attempt vedachts, 
Mr. Justice Channell has stated that he had previougfiM everely 

directed a jury as he did in the ‘‘ Sunday Chronicl’ ff are begin 
case; and now, according to the Court of Appeal, hii heard of 
decisions are right: and the law is what the Court (f ynsaleabl 
Appeal says it is. Speakers or writers ought to hayi and over. 
privilege of Parliament or the Law Courts if thefi at gs. 4 
venture to write or speak. The incautious preacher my gambling 
find that the most orthodox delineation of human natu,jm must ha’ 
may be libellous; and Mrs. A. will have an actif another r 
because she has heard that Mrs. B. has no doubt theif always te 
it was to Mrs. A. that his censures applied. In prospeqf ing into | 
of such perils as this let us hope that either the Hougf 12 per ¢ 
of Lords or Parliament will bring us back to the wisdon | slackenir 
of our ancestors, and protect us from the modenj™ over: bu 
innovations against which Lord Justice Fletch The B 


Moulton has made so powerful a protest. anteed st 
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THE CITY. written, 
it like he 
HE week has been wholly satisfactory from th 
stockbroker’s point of view. We have Sr 
Edward Grey’s assurance that for the present there ism LI 
European question, and we may reasonably hope tha 
this state of safety will continue uninterrupted for the DIR 
next six months. Warned by long and bitter experience, ta 


the brokers and their clients are doing their best to makt ff it would 
hay whilst the sun shines. The time has not yet com [ of other 
for Consols and gilt-edged stocks and Home Rails. This & {or life-< 
is the time of Yankees and Kaffirs. income | 
The South African market has been undeniably good. ff limited | 
Our favourites, City Deeps and Village Deeps, have wel Pays £ 
repaid their backers. City Deeps have risen to 43, and J he can 
Village Deeps had a sudden jump from 3} to 4} ona fm xt outl: 
cable that a rich reef had been struck on the Turf pro f/f the v 
perty. Village Deeps are perhaps paid for at their pre Jf 5 24., 
sent price ; but City Deeps are likely to go much higher,  ‘ce!ves 
and should be bought, not sold. Crown Mines are said J 5 he w 
to be certainly going to over 10; but after rising sud @* wer 
denly 93 they fell back as quickly to 9. The mystery The | 
of Simmer and Jack Proprietary is partially explained, does lif 
We have again and again in these columns pointed out & ** 6d. 
that this is a first-class share, with a life of seventeen B ‘turn | 


years or thereabout, and yielding at the price of 2 over  4%¢ be 
12 per cent., while all the other first-class shares in the a tL 
well. 


market returned 7 or 8 percent. Why then did Simmer 
and Jacks never rise? In the autumn scare about Servia £4, the 
they did not fall below 1, but they obstinately refused B *' £3 
to rise above 21s. We have now ascertained that the J come 
Consolidated Goldfields had a large block which it has B "ome 
been steadily selling to Paris. As many as 20,000 greatly 


Simmer and Jacks, in small parcels of 500, have been curt 
shipped to Paris during the last two accounts by one firm = 
of brokers alone. We understand that the Goldfields W Re 
have now sold all their Simmer and Jacks, so that the ‘or ie 
tap being turned off, should the French demand con- tecti . 
tinue, the shares must rise. And such indeed has been pr 
the case, for since the settlement Simmer and Jacks have § 4, _ 
risen from 2 to over 2}, and ought to rise to 3. Weare 
told that the bonus of 6d. will not be paid in July. How fy. | : 
does the matter stand then? Simmer and Jacks received the er 


2s. 6d. in February: suppose they only receive 2s. in older t! 
August: that is a dividend of 22} per cent., which at 3 within 
would return over 7 per cent. Compared with East policie: 
Rands and Goldfields we maintain that Simmer and ; 
Jacks are cheap, and ought to be bought. Another tection 
cheap share which has just been introduced to the market, & untit 4 
and which we can recommend our readers to buy, !$ Aor 
Spring’s Mine at 1}. Its claim valuation at that price Seams 
works out at one of the lowest figures. on the Rand: tt 
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en al pelongs to the General Mining and Finance. Boksburg 
ible jy have risen from Ios., at which price we recommended 
sheir purchase, to 14s., and are still worth buying, as 
ommofe hey Will certainly rise to par when the new capital is 
Ped bE out into the ground. South African Gold Trust at 4} 
ye also think worth buying. In 1905 these shares stood 
1 Mais at 7}, and the company must have been making a lot of 
¥ madi money in the last year. In 1go1 and 1902 they paid tos. 
On laf g share in dividends. Of course there has been a lot 
S anf of puffing of worthless shares, and such things as Wel- 
emp vedachts, Oceanas, and New Africans should be left 
10ush severely alone. In the West African market buyers 
Nicle "fF are beginning to ‘‘ come for ”’ shares that have not been 


al, isl heard of for ten years, such as Sekondis and Tarkwas, 
Durt ff unsaleable at 2s. the other day, now being bid for at 6s. 
> hay andover. In the Jungle our favourites are Fanti Mines 


f thef at gs. and Gold Coast Agency at 15s., both good 
er maf gambling counters. Whata fortune Mr. Edmund Davis 
nature must have made in the last nine months! There is 
actif another mine in another part of the world which we have 
t thee always told our readers is valuable, and is slowly creep- 
osperfe ing into favour, namely, Alaska Treadwells, which pay 
House 12 per cent. and are only at par. There may be a 
isdon i slackening of buying until the Whitsuntide week-end is 
oden fe over : but the mining boom will last for some time longer. 
etche The Bahia Blanca Railway issue of £/1,000,000 guar- 
anteed shares was a complete success, the amount being 
oversubscribed and the underwriters out. The great 
Selfridge’s in Oxford Street are issuing £400,000 5 per 
cent. debentures at par. The issue is being under- 
written, and we have no doubt that the public will take 
it like hot cakes. 


‘ism LIFE ASSURANCE FOR THE RICH. 


the gong consequence of the high rate of income 
tax is to make life assurance more attractive than 
make & it would be otherwise in comparison with investments 
com: of other kinds. It is well known that the amount paid 
This & for life-assurance premiums can be deducted from the 
income upon which tax has to be paid, this rebate being 
ood. & limited to one-sixth of the total income. Thus if a man 
wel | pays £100 a year to a life office out of earned income, 
and he can deduct gd. in the £, with the result that his 
ona outlay for life assurance is £96 5s. instead of £100. 
pro- If the whole of his income is unearned and the tax is 
pre fF 1s. 2d., his net outlay is £94 3s. 4d., for which he 
her, B “eceives precisely the same benefits from the life office 
said & 2S he would obtain by a net outlay of £100 if income 
sud were non-existent. 
ter: The bigger a man’s income is, the more attractive 
ned, “oes life assurance become. When his income tax is 
out | 2S: 6d. in the £ he pays £92 10s. to a life office, in 
teen @ ‘turn for which he receives £100 worth of life-assur- 
over & Ace benefit. The favourable comparison of life assur- 
the JF 22ce with investments is brought about in another way 
met well. If the dividend, subject to tax, upon shares is 
rvia | 44 the net yield is £3 16s. when tax is at 1s. in the 
sed & 4343 15s. 4d. at 1s. 2d. in the £; and 43 14s. if 
the  Mcome tax at 1s. 6d. in the £ has to be paid. Thus the 
has & “Come-tax regulations which make life assurance 
ooo § Steatly better than before make the yield upon other 
een § *curities less than when a lower rate of income tax 
‘rm Prevailed. 
Ids The contrast is even greater than we have indicated. 
the We recently explained that part of every premium paid 
on- | °° life assurance was used to pay for insurance pro- 
een ‘ction, and part of it was applied as savings to be 
ave accumulated at compound interest. As that portion of 
are the premium which is saved increases in amount the 
ow § “SUrance protection, which is the difference between 
ed he accumulated savings and the sum assured under 
in y+ policy, grows less, but as the policyholder grows 
t3 pd the cost of insuring £100 in the event of his death 
ast ithin one year increases, with the result that under 
nd Policies effected at low rates of premium the actual 
ser — of each premium taken for insurance pro- 
et, op and available for savings, do not vary greatly 
is | “Ot! the policy has been a long time in force. 
ce m.. great many policies effected at a premium of £100 
it } © 7°", and assuring some such amount as £3000 at 


death, involve £30 a year being used for insurance pro- 
tection and £70 a year being applied as savings and 
accumulated at compound interest. Income tax at 
1s. 2d. in the £ saves a man £5 16s. 8d. on a premium 
of £100. Thus from a purelf investment point of view 
he obtains the results of a life office saving £70 a year 
for him at a cost to himself of only £64 3s. 4d. a year. 
The consequence of saving £5 16s. 8d. on each £70 
is much more profitable than the result of saving 
45 16s. 8d. on each £100. This may be seen by con- 
sidering that if 4,70 a year were accumulated for twenty 
years at 3 per cent. compound interest it would amount 
to £1937; while for £64 3s. 4d. a year to amount to 
£1937 it would be necessary to earn compound interest 
upon it at something over £3 15S. per cent. It is 
therefore extremely easy and quite common for the effect 
of income tax to be an increase in the rate of compound 
interest yielded by life assurance of 15s. per cent. per 
annum, «and for income tax to make the yield upon other 
securities decrease by a rate of 5s. per cent. per annum 
when spread over a period of twenty years. The income 
tax means a deduction of more than § per cent. from 
each annual dividend, but when reckoned in its total 
effect upon twenty annual dividends the result is of 
course much smaller. 

The consequence of these considerations is to make 
life assurance for the wealthy a wholly different and 
vastly more attractive proposition under the new con- 
ditions as to income tax than it was at times when the 
rate of income tax was smaller. Always safer than 
investments of other kinds, it is now manifest that it 
is also more profitable. 


MADEMOISELLE PANDORE. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


” the court of Le Roi Soleil dwelt a_ certain 
Mademoiselle Pandore, hardly less powerful, in 
her way, than the reigning favourite ; and even more 
artificial ; and far more lasting. Favourites reigned and 
were sent packing. But Mademoiselle Pandore queened 
it year after year, and was unquestionable law to all 
the ladies around. She was life-sized, and stood up- 
right in the centre of a room specially set aside for her. 
She was made of painted card-board ; and her clothes, 
which could be taken off, were of the same lowly 
material, but were always of the latest fashion—the one 
and only authentic fashion, the fashion with which all 
ladies, young and old, must conform. Whenever the 
King, in his wisdom, decided that corsages should be 
lengthened, or paniers be made more ample, or coiftings 
and mantillas be exalted, or jewels and flowers and 
‘“* mouches ’’ be worn thus and thus, his decree was 
illustrated on the person of Mademoiselle Pandore, into 
whose presence all the ladies of the court came forth- 
with, attended by their maids and their modistes, to 
take humble and careful note of the change appointed. 
It was from Paris, even in those days, that fashion 
radiated. The action of the rays was slow, but sure. 
And thus Mademoiselle Pandore made her influence felt 
in all the courts of Europe. She survived the death of 
her master—survived Louis XV., too, and all his 
favourites, and fell only when the head of Marie 
Antoinette fell from the block. It is not known what 
became of her. Perhaps the sans-culottes tore her limb 
from card-board limb. Last Monday afternoon, on a 
platform in a room at Prince’s Restaurant, a re-creation 
of her was presented to a large assembly by Mr. John 
Abbot, an erudite Bostonian, who seemed to know all 
about her. You must be an American if you want to 
be filled through and through, in every fibre, with an 
intense sentiment for the past of Europe. You must 
have had President Roosevelt bawling moral platitudes 
at you for many years from the roof of the White House, 
if you would savour fully the rapture there is in con- 
templation of the sublime futilities of the gospel accord- 
ing to Le Roi Soleil. But for his evident sense of 
humour, I doubt whether Mr. Abbot would have been 
able to address his audience at all: he could only have 
serenaded Mademoiselle Pandore on a viol of the 
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period, with large American tears coursing down his 
either cheek. As it was, appreciating as much the 
absurdity as the charm of his subject-matter, he gave 
a delightful lecture. He had made the doll with his own 
hands, and had painted the various costumes and their 
accessories with a skill equal to his curious knowledge ; 
and every time he showed her in a fresh costume, or 
with some modification of the costume she was wearing, 
he cast for us a succession of admirable little side-lights 
on the manners of the time—manners that were partly 
reflected by the costumes, partly conditioned by them. 
Nowadays, fashion is inseparable from caprice. The 
engines of science have made the whole world restless. 
People are not satisfied with this or that: they want 
the other, and are always seeing that they get it—get it 
instantly, in some extreme form. But there was no 
restlessness, no caprice, in the fashions that were set by 
Mademoiselle Pandore. The thing that most struck me 
among the many things to be deduced from Mr. Abbot’s 
survey was the slowness with which in the great era of 
frivolity one fashion was evolved from another. Essen- 
tially, costume never changed: it merely developed. 
For more than a decade the general aspect might be 
left exactly as it was, only the details being modified or 
accentuated, or new details introduced. But always 
these new details were truly novel—true inventions. 
Nowadays, the designer of dresses, though always agog 
for novelty, can invent nothing. Like the architect, or 
the designer of furniture or pottery or any other visual 
object, he can but hark back to this or that period. His 
nearest approach to the effect of originality is made by 
combining two or more periods of the past. Inventive- 
ness in design is a faculty which, for the present, has 
been lost. Mode follows on the heels of: mode, per- 
spiringly ; and in a very short space of time women 
are made to don the modes of half-a-dozen long periods ; 
but never the mode of their own period : there is no such 
thing. In the days of Mademoiselle Pandore, women 
of fashion were dressed as no women in history—except, 
more or less, their mothers and grandmothers—had yet 
been dressed. They were content with that privilege, 
content with the little subsidiary changes that were 
vouchsafed from time to time. They never rebelled 
against Mademoiselle Pandore. Nor, for that matter, 
do they ever rebel against the Parisian mannequins who 
illustrate the will of the Parisian modistes exactly as 
Mademoiselle Pandore illustrated the King’s. Why 
don’t they rebel? It is well to obey a king—especially 
if he bea wise one. But what allegiance do women owe 
to modistes whose one aim is to get the utmost amount 
of money out of them by changing the fashion as often as 
possible? I suppose women obey the modistes by force 
of that inward restlessness of which I have spoken. It 
is a great pity. The fashion may happen to be, as it 
happens to be at the moment of writing, a fairly rational 
and becoming fashion, on the whole. (Belike this 
fashion will have been superseded before this article is 
printed.) But no fashion is rational and becoming for 
all women. The present fashion is fatal to the appear- 
ance of many women. It is a pity that they should 
all adopt it. For every woman there is some one par- 
t.cular mode of dress that suits her best—some one 
right mode for her. Having discovered by constant 
thought and experiment what that mode is, she ought 
to adhere to it ever after, making only such differences 
in accessories as will prevent monotony without 
changing the essential form. The one plausible defence 
of fashion-following that I have ever heard is that 
the effect of uniformity has a charm of its own. Any 
one figure in the Parthenon frieze is beautiful, but 
not nearly so beautiful as the effect produced by the 
multiplicity of similar figures. Any one hospital nurse 
may be plain, but a group of hospital nurses is always a 
pretty sight. But we must remember that the draperies 
of the figures on the Parthenon frieze are lovely in them- 
selves, and that the costume of a hospital nurse is in 
itself prettier than nine out of ten of the costumes evolved 
in blind haste by the Parisian modistes. A procession of 
fashionable ladies, at any average moment of fashion, 
is only less unsatisfactory to the eye than a single 
fashionable lady. And, after all, it is not woman’s 


woman to be herself, and to make the very best of hers 
in surface not less than in soul. Some women are 
ing the right to vote, on the ground that they are 
fectly well able to think for themselves. Well, 
cannot see into a woman’s brain, but one can see why 
she has got on. And her power of thinking for hers 
would be taken the more readily on trust if she prov 
that she could dress for herself. 

Meanwhile, if fashions there must be, I wish 4 
dominion of Mademoiselle Pandore could be recons 
tuted. For many years, the lady who is now queen; 
England has dressed, with but few modulations, jg 
fashion of her own. It is a fashion that would be dj 
trous to the appearance of many women. But it woy 
be not half so disastrous as is the great majority of ty 
innumerable fashions which these women now follow} 
the course of a very few years. The influence of Englig 
royalty to-day is potentially not less strong than the jy 
fluence of French royalty in bygone times. It needs by 
to be exerted. I advise Mr. Abbot to offer his dol] , 
Queen Alexandra, with an humble petition that she insiy 
that all the ladies of her court shall dress exactly accori, 
ing to this doll’s costume as designed, and from timet 
time modified or amplified in this or that detail, 
herself. 


THE LAST OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 
By Fitson Younc. 


CANNOT write any more articles about America 
music, because it does not exist. The only red 
American music was the negro minstrelsy of the South, 
and that is fast fading away, drowned in the noises ¢ 
the great machine that is so busily moulding huma 
society on this continent. They love music in America 
there is no doubt of that ; the wonderful curiosity whic 
they apply to all the new and beautiful things that daw: 
upon an unfolding civilisation is applied with more tha 
usual intelligence to music, with the result that Ameria 
possesses what is probably the finest orchestra and on 
of the finest operas in the world. They have amazing 
machinery for the production of music; the suave fou- 
part minstrelsy of the South begat long ago the America 
organ, as the nearest and cheapest means of imitating 
it; and I am glad to think that America is already getting 
over the American-organ stage and has got into th 
piano stage—a considerably less vile and painful oo 
dition. It is unnecessary to say that the gramophone 
and the mechanical piano-player are here in all their 
glory, but I am not sure that the sensitive American ea 
will allow itself ever to be as much blunted or the grov- 
ing soundness of American taste permit itself to be a 
much debauched by these contrivances as will the ear and 
taste of Germany and England. 

The Americans have a damning and saving love of the 
superlative ; they are quick to recognise their own lim: 
tations and to set about removing them; quick also to 
recognise their mistakes, and to set about correcting 
them. They love to have the best of everything; that 
best to which the prosperity of all their rolling fertile 
plains should entitle them ; and in music—that is to sa 
in the performance of music—they get it. They haveall 
the machinery of transmission and reception ; the crea 
tive part of itthey havenot. There are native composers 
here, native music-makers ; but the thing they makes 
not American music. In my former article I called them 
the giant children of the world, playing as yet with life 
and with art, and as yet ignorant what to do with either. 
Music has not had time to grow up in them; like the 
wines, the model hats and gowns, the best of all the 
civilised things they enjoy, it is imported ; and, like some 
of these, it does not travel well. It is a part of the 
American genius to imitate, to observe intelligently what 
is being done elsewhere and to see if it cannot be done as 
well or better athome. And some things, like lavatories 
and barbers’ shops, they do better here than in the old 
world ; other things, like music, not so well. 

I was fortunate enough to hear a concert of represet 
tative American music organised by Mr. David Bispham, 


mission to form a pattern. It is the duty of every 


the President of the American Music Society. The 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Franz 
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‘srens and the various composers whose works were 
being performed, played extremely well. This is the 
programme : 


Prelude to the ‘‘Hamadryads"' ... William J. McCoy. 
Four Songs with Viola Obligato Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Concerto in D minor, for Piano and 
Ballad for Baritone Solo and Or- 
ad 
“Dawn a Fantasie for Orchestra, 
after an Indian Legend _... 
Recitation with Orchestra, ‘‘ The 
Raven eee ane Arthur Bergh. 
Orchestral Dances, ‘*‘ Creole Days’’... Harry Rowe Shelley. 


Edward MacDowell, 
George W. Chadwick. 
Arthur Farwell. 


‘The composition of this programme is significant ; it 
covers a wide range and ought to have been full of 
variety. As a matter of fact it was the most curiously 
monotonous performance that I have ever heard ; and if 
one should have fallen asleep during one of the pieces 
(which would have been quite possible) and not wakened 
up until another one had begun one would hardly have 
aoticed the difference. The only real piece of mature 
music was MacDowell’s fine Piano Concerto; but even 
that is in no sense American music; it is purely German 
in its inspiration—and MacDowell is dead. ‘The rest I 
can only describe on the whole as a striking example of 
commercial methods and ways of thought applied to the 
production of art. Doyoulike Debussy? Then try our 
American Debussy, Charles Martin Loeffler, who is now 
out on his spring journey, showing a strong line in un- 
resolved discords, unrelated harmonies, little wriggling 
runs and all the latest external characteristics of the 
modern French composer. Do you want to go abroad for 
your Wagner, or will you have it right here? Which- 
ever you like; but, before you decide, try our canned 
Wagner, picked and packed the same day, with all of the 
fragrance of the original German preserved. Are you 
interested in folk music? We have it here, with Creole, 
Indian, or negro flavouring as desired, and ready to 
serve. You cannot digest raw folk music, but after it 
thas been through a special process in our factories a 
child could take itin. ‘‘ There’s a reason.”’ 

This principle, which is so engaging and advantageous 
when applied to whiffled wheat or Boston pork and 
beans, does not work so happily in the case of music, nor 
can I think that the American public is under any con- 
siderable delusion about it. In New York and Boston 
‘they certainly know what good music is, and are prob- 
ably aware that the line of goods supplied by most of the 
young men named in this programme is not going to 


‘create a very large market for itself. There is no reason 


why one should be contemptuous of such efforts, how- 
ever; they are merely a sign of that love of technique 
which is one of the foundations of genius. Having 
‘heard much Wagner, for example, Mr. McCoy conceived 


‘the very noble and laudable ambition to write like 


Wagner ; and, for my part, if composers are to imitate 
anyone I am quite content they should imitate Wagner 
if only they do it well enough. But even in their imita- 


‘tions they do not display half the cleverness and grasp 


of technique which our modern English school of com- 
posers has acquired. Mr. Loeffler’s brand of Debussy 
is infinitely inferior to Mr. Cyril Scott’s, and he lacks the 
originality which makes Mr. Cyril Scott a composer on 


‘his own account when he so chooses. Mr. Chadwick’s 


“Lochinvar ’’ was a rather spirited, but otherwise undis- 


‘tinguished, exercise in that use of Scottish tonality which 


Mr. William Wallace has done so exceedingly well ; and, 
if one were looking for further parallels, one might put 
the music of Mr. Farwell, Mr. Bergh, and Mr. Shelley 
below that of Mr. Harty, Mr. Bantock, and Mr. German 
respectively—and very far below it. I mention these 
names not because I think such comparisons either civil 
or illuminating, but merely to give my readers a standard 
by which to judge my impression of this representative 
American music. Edward MacDowell’s Concerto of 
course is in quite another class. It is big and serious 
music, brilliantly written, and, if not of very deep 
originality, yet displaying a very sound and noble sense 
of the idiom of the greatest German composers. The 
Scherzo is a delicious movement, full of a kind of teasing 
unrest such as that which a breeze makes among great 
“trees on a summer afternoon, and not without that little 


cadence of melancholy which all scherzos should have, 
which is the spirit of the same summer afternoon when 
the breeze is dying and the sunbeams slanting. 

I have said before that I think it not unlikely that the 
music of the future will come from this country, when its 
childish spirit shall have grown up and blossomed, when 
the torment of youth is over and it opens into a broad 
maturity. But in matters of art it seems to me not yet 
adolescent ; the time of torment has not yet begun. Our 
giant children are still only children, and the torment of 
this place is a torment inflicted on the rest of the world 
rather than one felt in their own hearts. They are merely 
making a commotion and a racket in playing with all 
their gigantic toys—playing at building and throwing 
down the buildings as soon as they are finished ; playing 
at railways, playing at religion, playing at life, playing 
at art. For the moment we can only stop our ears ; but 
when they grow a little more, when it is springtime in 
their hearts, we shall do well to listen, for assuredly they 
will have a message for the world. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
By LAURENCE BINyon. 


to the New English Art 
Club, which has moved from its late uncomfortable 
premises to pleasant and dignified quarters, the British 
Artists’ gallery in Suffolk Street, and signalises the 
*move by an unusually good exhibition. You enter first 
a room of drawings, and among these No. 217 is 
entitled ‘‘ Sudden Appearance of Mr. Max Beerbohm 
at the New English Art Club’. This debonair arrival 
is an event in which some significance may be found. 
It symbolises perhaps the entry of a new spirit into the 
art of Young England. Art is a very serious pursuit ; 
but is the young artist inclined to take it, I will not 
say too seriously, but too solemnly? Mr. Beerbohm 
is at hand to touch him on the shoulder and bid him 
take his labours gaily. A certain gaiety indeed flows 
over the exhibition. There is-a noticeable absence of 
the pompous and the ponderous. But this is not all. 
There is a certain change, too, if I am not deceived, 
in the attitude of mind, conscious or unconscious, which 
is reflected in the paintings and the drawings. Here 
again Mr. Beerbohm’s art is a symbol. For the spirit 
of it is free, creative, poetic. Look, for instance, at the 
drawing of ‘‘ Mr. Galsworthy Envisaging Life ’’. There 
is fun in it ; criticism too; but above all it is an imagina- 
tive handling of its subject. Mr. Beerbohm, not always 
successful, it seems to me, in his caricatures of single 
figures, rarely touches a contemporary topic without a 
keen illumination of irony that gives it horizon and sets 
it in relation to enduring things; which is just the 
essence of an imaginative mind. The New English weak- 
ness in the past has been a certain superficiality or 
slightness. We have had numbers of agreeable, always 
genuinely pictorial, pictures, filled with a sense of the 
charm of elegance, of pretty things, sunlit interiors, 
flowers and sunshine. Certainly not a thing to com- 
plain of ; but the exhibitions have lacked something in 
the way of ardent effort, where we have the sense of 
life touched at a deeper level of emotion. They have 
seemed to take up the tradition of eighteenth-century 
grace, ignoring the troubled Romantics and fervent Pre- 
Raphaelites of the nineteenth century, if by no means 
uninfluenced by the French impressionists. Now, with 
the advent of Mr. John, we feel a difference. His two 
big canvases go to supply a felt want. One of 
these is a composition, the other a portrait. The 
former is similar in size and scope to Mr. John’s 
painting now at the Grafton Gallery; the subject, too, 
is similar—a group of figures at the edge of the sea. 
The handling in the picture at Suffolk Street is the more 
spontaneous, but opinions will be divided as to which 
is the more successful composition. In the last few 
years Mr. John has exhibited a number of drawings 
which have provoked impatience from the public. 
‘“‘ What on earth is the man driving at?’’ was a 
common question on the lips of even those disposed 


to admire. But I think, with these large paintings 
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before us, we can divine what Mr. John has been aiming 
at in the deliberately childish method practised in those 


drawings. If, with the mastery and knowledge that 
years and maturity bring, the artist could preserve the 
child’s freshness of soul, its ecstasy, its wonder, its 
intuitive neglect of what does not matter, how many 
less prosperous failures would there be, what an amount 
of exhibition boredom we should be saved! Well, I 
take it that to regain that early vision has been the aim 
of Mr. John. That he can reproduce what he sces 
with consummate accuracy is obvious from many a 
study of his. But this by no means suffices him. He 
feels the danger of his own skill; and he is determined 
not to acquiesce in the appearance of things, but to 
break it up, resolve it into its elements, and remould 
it new. This process of building up a style to express 
that imaginative vision is bound to produce things that 
will inevitably seem ugly and awkward to the con- 
temporary eye. What these large paintings attest 
beyond denial is character, life, and rhythmic power. 
Obviously Mr. John's native instinct leads him away 
from the minor felicities of pigment. Like Puvis de 
Chavannes, he is happiest with a _ house-painter’s 
materials and a blank wall. If our municipalities— 
not to speak of the nation—had any sense, they would 
be tumbling over each other in the effort to bespeak 
Mr. John’s services for monumental decoration. But I 
fear they will only turn to his other picture in this 
exhibition and cry ‘‘ Why cannot he paint always things 
like that? ’’ For this other painting is a portrait, per- 
fectly comprehensible and striking to every eye. It is 
a portrait of Mr. Nicholson, designed with that large- 
ness and strength which mark out Mr. John’s work 
wherever seen, and painted, for all its wit and power, 
with a fine reticence in colour and handling and a fine 
contempt for display. The two portraits by Mr. Rothen- 
stein which hang on the same wall, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Booth, hold their own against this by reason of 
their rare sincerity. Nothing is slurred or faked, or sacri- 
ficed to showy ‘‘ decorative ’’ pattern, in these admirable 
canvases ; interest is concentrated on the features, and 
vet the heads are not thrown into artificial relief, and 
the subordinated accessories are painted with a solid 
firmness. Also on the same wall are several small 
pictures by Mr. Sargent. None of these at all rivals 
in beauty the ‘‘ Cashmere ’’ of the Academy, though 
one study of a girl by a stream-side has great charm. 
““ The Solitary ’’ is a piece of extraordinarily brilliant 
execution. The first impression is that of actual blind- 
ing sunlight and shadow among the eucalyptus stems 
of a southern forest ; one is there in the hot atmosphere ; 
the dazing effect on the brain, the coming headache, 
are admirably suggested. It is onlv after some time 
that you make out in the tangle of lights the forms of 
two deer and of a naked hermit reclining among rocks. 
If to represent the sensations of the eve with the utmost 
possible vividness and completeness be the master aim 
of art, then this is among the final masterpieces ; but 
what is the effect on our minds? Beyond admiration 
of miraculous skill it is quite null. There is far 
more hope and health for art, to my mind, in Mr. John’s 
return to the governing interest of design and elemental 
form. 

Something of the same spirit of healthy reaction from 
the intricate study of accident and appearance is to be 
seen in the new landscapes of Mr. Holmes, which show 
a decided advance on former work. A number of water- 
colours and several oil paintings are Mr. Holmes’ con- 
tribution, and all testify to the vigour and individuality 
which the artist has been gradually disengaging from 
his studies. Especially we may note the ‘‘ Coastguard 
Station, Bude "’, and the ‘‘ Coast of Durham ”’ for their 
originality both of colour and design. Mr. Holmes 
contrives to be quite modern in feeling without being 
absorbed by any of the contemporary fashions in 
landscape. Whether consciously or unconsciously he 
seems to be affected more by the methods of Hokusai 
than by any other landscape master ; and it is surprising 
that so fecund and stimulating an example has had so 
little influence hitherto in Europe. 


change of aim and attitude in certain pictures of this 
exhibition, and thereby may seem unjust to other mem, 
bers of the club, whose contributions are of a style mor 
familiar to its frequenters. Mr. Steer, of course, js 
seen to greater advantage in his own show at the Goupjj 
Gallery. Mr. Tonks has nothing so brilliant as his 
recent *‘ Strolling Players ’’ or ‘* Birdcage ’’, but his 
firelit interior ‘* Hunt the Thimble ”’ has no little of his 
accustomed charm. Mr. MacEvoy and Mr. Orpen ar 
well represented. The latter’s half-length of a man 
holding up a dead ptarmigan is a triumphant piece 
of close observation, nervous force of drawing, and 
vigorous modelling; perhaps he has done nothing 
better. Mr. Philip Connard is distinguished by some 
brilliant essays in colour and illumination. The interior, 
called ‘‘ A May Morning ”’ is an accomplished study in 
harmonies of white. Mr. Chowne’s flowers are as 
delicate and delightful as ever. 

As usual the rooms devoted to drawings and prints 
form one of the most attractive portions of the 
exhibition. I have only space to call special attention 
to the admirable drawings by Mrs. Clarke-Hall and 
Mr. Albert Rothenstein, and to the water-colours by 
Mr. C. M. Pearce, remarkable for their sensitive exact- 
ness in the drawing of old buildings no less than for 
their beauty of colour. These rooms are exhilarating. 

Close by, at the Leicester Galleries, Mr. Francis James 
is exhibiting his water-colours of flowers, which 
everyone will enjoy and admire; and Mr. Clausen has 
brought together a collection of his oil paintings, water- 
colours, and drawings, which show how various his art 
is within its chosen range, how flexible of mood, how 
continually inventive, how fresh in vision. No one can 
afford to miss this collection. Nor should the exhibi- 
tion at the Carfax Gallery be neglected. Mr. Neville 
Lytton’s picture of Miss Lillah Macarthy in the famous 
scene from ‘‘ Don Juan in Hell ’”’ is perhaps the best he 
has painted; but he is less fortunate in his canvases 
than in his drawings, among which sone of the portrait- 
heads, such as the deeply interesting head of Francis 
Thompson, are particularly fine. And among the draw- 
ings by Mr. Lytton’s comrade, M. Geoffroy, who has 
acclimatised in France the broad dignity of our early 
water-colour style, how attractive is the group of 
studies of that radiant dancer, Miss Isadora Duncan, 
how full of energy and grace ! 


MONTAIGNE.* 
II. 


ROM the moment that Diderot uttered his famous 

dictum concerning those soft pillows ‘* l’ignorance 
et l’incuriosité ’’, Montaigne has figured among men as 
the king of all sceptics, sleeping tranquilly, propped by 
cushions of doubt and negation. It is remembered, of 
course, that he fronted his age a devout Catholic and the 
apologist of Raimond Sebond ; also how he was received 
by Gregory XII. with cordial interest as a distinguished 
man of letters who had written in defence of Holy Church. 
But these facts have not, in the popular estimate of 
Montaigne, been able to counteract the effect produced 
upon the mind of one who has tasted the flavour of his 
essays. Hastily read, what are they but a desultory 
succession of notes—notes of interrogation? A man 
who frankly writes down pleasure as the universal end, 
even in virtue ; who tells us that he loves to rattle this 
word, which they so nauseate to hear, in the ears of 
philosophers ; who makes cheerfulness a cardinal prin- 
ciple of good conduct, and refers all human morality te 
the influence of custom—what kind of an orthodox 
Christian might this be? ‘‘ The laws of conscience ’’, 
Montaigne writes in the twenty-second chapter of his 
first book, ‘‘ which we pretend to be derived from nature, 
proceed from custom.’’ This is shortly followed by a 
passage urging the wise man absolutely ‘‘ to follow and 
conform himself to the fashion of the time ’’, with a 
saving clause to the effect that ‘‘ public society has 


* “The Essays of Michael, Lord of Montaigne.’’ Introduc- 
tion by Thomas Seccombe. 3 vols. London: Grant Richards- 
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nothing to do with our thoughts ’’. Such sentiments 
might have come from Mr. Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
whose books were burned by order of the University of 
Oxford nearly two centuries later. Turning the pages, 
we hit upon some roundly pagan recommendations con- 
cerning the education of young men. ‘‘ Let a young man 
be rendered fit for all nations and all companies, even te 
debauchery and excess, if occasion be. . . . Let him be 
able to do everything, but love to do nothing but what 
is good. . . . I would have him excel his companions 


jn ability and vigour, so that he may not give over doing 


it either through defect of power or knowledge, but for 
want of will.’’ It would be difficult to parallel this from 
any Christian moralist, but it goes well enough with 
Seneca : multum interest utrum peccare aliquis nolit, aut 
nesciat. Such passages as these would scarcely tend to 
dispose the reader to find in Montaigne any very earnest 
moral convictions. Then, too, the essays are from first 
to last coloured by a perpetual distrust of human reason, 
a tentative probing of accepted truths, a restless begging 
of questions that are raised simply in order to be begged. 
In short, there is throughout a melancholy vein of inde- 
cision that reveals a mind almost incapable of dogmatic 
statement. ‘‘ The extremities of our perquisition do all 
fall into astonishment and blindness.’’ ‘‘ Man is cer- 
tainly stark mad ; he cannot make a worm, and yet he will 
be making gods by dozens.’’ All things considered, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that Montaigne has figured 
as prince among Pyrrhonists. 

But it seems superficial so to regard him. It is granted 
that Montaigne often appears to say ‘‘ Truth is indeter- 
minate ; let us withhold our judgment ’’. But what he 
actually says is something very different. He asserts dis- 
tinctly enough that truth is indeterminable by human 
reason, and emphasises his conviction that the mind of 
man will never apprehend God by taking the path of 
philosophy. But his orthodoxy is not forthwith driven 
upon the rocks to spend itself in a foam of scepticism. 
He anchors himself firmly upon revelation, and preaches 
pure faith as the only haven against pure agnosticism. 
He is conscious of the varying winds outside, and looks 
out upon the tumbled waters where the tiny vessel of 
man’s understanding is at the mercy of strange winds 
with a kind of nervous interest. Pen in hand, he will 
always send his fancy flying out of harbour, but he does 
it with the secure consciousness that he himself is snugly 
moored inside. Though he undertook the translation of 
Sebond’s ‘‘ Apology ”’ (a treatise of no value that sets out 
in the light of pure reason to establish all the articles of 
the Christian religion), and though he commends Sebond’s 
enterprise as a worthy and laudable attempt, he lays 
down at the outset that ‘‘ it is faith alone that livelily 
comprehends the deep mysteries of our creed ’’, that we 
must not fancy that our ‘‘ arguments and endeavours can 
arrive at so supernatural and divine a knowledge ’’, but 
that it ‘‘ enters in by an extraordinary infusion ’’. 
Sebond’s arguments do not stand by their logical force. 
“Faith, coming to tinct and illustrate them, renders 
them firm and solid ’’.. Thus Montaigne, in a panic lest 
the world should fall about his ears, and lest all things 
should crumble by too close a handling, was driven to 
hold by divine revelation. 

He was, in the truest sense of the word, a religious 
man. The active inquisitiveness of his mind was no mere 
instinct for indiscriminate prying. He was always con- 
scious of a fundamental reality of which phenomena were 
but the shifting expression. ‘‘ This world is a sacred 
temple into which man is introduced, there to contemplate 
statues, not the works of a mortal hand, but such as the 
divine purpose has made the object of sense, the sun, 
the stars, the water, and the earth. . . . God manifests 
His invisible operations to us by those that are visible.’’ 

From the insufficiency of human reason to determine 
truth, it follows that “‘ the first law that ever God gave 
to man was a law of pure obedience ’’. ‘‘ Let us make 
of our minds a blank paper, prepared to receive such 
forms from the finger of God as He shall please to write 
upon it.’’ As for philosophy, ‘‘ she has so many faces, 
so much vanity, and has said so many things, that all 
our dreams and ravings are to be found there ’’. As for 


human reason, “‘ ’tis a pot with two ears, that a man may 
Let us, therefore, believe 


take by the right or left ’’. 


Tacitus when he says: ‘‘ sanctius est ac reverentius de 
actis Deorum credere quam scire ”’. 

It is well to dwell at some length upon this side of Mon- 
taigne, for it has hitherto been sadly neglected. Men 
have been so struck with the perennial restlessness of his 
mind that they have soared unthinkingly with him over 
the waste places, forgetting that he had a little garden 
plot of his own, blessed by Mother Church, wherein he 
might rest on occasions, and where death might find him 
at the last, planting cabbages with his neighbours. 


ROMANCE. 
By Lorp Dwunsaxy. 


A’ a certain hour of the night, when the house is 

quiet and one candle is burning alone in some old 
large room, burning and flickering from unknown 
draughts, the diaphanous figure of Romance comes 
softly in. 

He comes over the cold fields by way of Camelot, 
past Avalon and Arcady and Fairyland, from painting 
the faces of the ancient years that lie in the tombs of 
Time. Full of glamour then becomes all that he 
touches; he reveals hidden meanings and histories 
never chronicled. His cloak is woven of shadows, cast 
by the moon, of spiders’ webs in old deserted chambers. 

When I saw this robe about Romance I perceived for 
the first time the fearful wonder in the dark spider's 
art. He works in his cornices silently like the stars, 
till his terrible fortress is built and his door is ready 
for the travellers that only come one way. Never a 
night ekes out its long dark hours but screams are heard 
in that fortress by all whose ears are attuned to the 
grief of the gnat or fly. 

Picture yourself pursuing an uncertain way by night 
in a land shut in by mountains. Suddenly you stumble 
through a vast door. It closes, and bolts are shot. 
You are in a great hall full of doors. A grand staircase 
sweeps up into remote darkness, and you have a fear of 
that staircase. Some of the doors open and lead 
nowhere; some are already barred; portcullises are 
falling all round you and closing possible exits. Bells 
are ringing continually in a dark tower at the top of 
the stairs that you dread. They ring worse whenever 
you move. You try door after door and look askance 
at the stairs. Chains begin to come creeping down the 
wall from dungeons up above you invisible in the dark- 
ness. Pits are opening in the floor, but still you watch 
the staircase. Presently the banisters begin to ripple, 
and far up the staircase, as far as you can see, the worst 
happens. And a fearful thing is coming softly down- 
stairs, a crab-like tiger with lolling bags of eyes; and 
you know him by the marks upon his back. And then 
you scream; and he goes up to a little cupboard and 
takes out some chains. Then he comes towards you 
lightly on his toes. 

It was like that when I dreamed that I was a fly. 


When Romance came I guessed the history of the 
dust that lay in the spider’s web. It came on an old 
east wind from Babylon. He has despoiled Assyria to 
pave his court. Where are the colours faded from old 
tapestry ? 

‘* I have them ’’, said the spider. 

‘* Hast thou the blue of the eyes of painted queens? ”” 
I said. 

‘* It is mine ’’, said the spider. 

He has the purple cloaks of moths that have foundered 
long since in the night through which they used to sail. 

He.is very still on his feet. He has no song like the 
gnat, for he would not break the silence. The silence 
is his goodly ornament that the dead years have left him 
for a heritage. 


I thought I heard the rats go round and round because 
they would not rest. But it was Romance bringing 
back dead feet again. Why do you come, dead feet ? 


The years are here. You are seeking for something 
that you cannot find. The years have taken it. Go 
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back to your place, dead feet, where you are safe from 
the years. 

Still going to and fro! Still walking round and 
round! You seek for our weeping, ye dead feet. We 
have forgotten you, and weep no more. The years 
have made us forget, not our hearts, dead feet. 


And then Romance sat down beside me and looked 
into the fire. And we saw old gardens in it, and people 
walking in them long ago; and always the smoke went 
upand up the chimney. And they that walked in those 
gardens long ago met with one another under the tall 
sunflowers, and Romance knew to what region of the 
sky the echoes of their footsteps have gone quivering 
away. Crunch, crunch on the gravel, and a rustle of 
dress. Now a sigh and now a word; the echoes are 
living yet. They go to cheer perhaps the furthest stars, 
even the lonely ones that feel the chill of Space. How 
soon they tumble in, those gardens in the fire; and 
the smoke goes up and up. Very soon it will be up, 
far up, in the cold night, and the world will leave it 
behind. 

And Romance knows how lonely it is for the smoke 
in the great spaces to which he arises from the homely 
hearth. He stands up god-like up above the world, and 
takes his warmth no more from the hearths of men but 
from the tremendous sun. As little grey patches appear 
to him whole cities, whence his brethren leap up to him 
singing of the sky. He beholds and knows the errands 
of the stars. He is among the four primeval winds, and 
there he stands in the heights regretting Earth. As we 
look into the fire, Romance and I, a great number of 
people are sitting just behind me. They used to look 
into this fireplace years and years ago. If I turn my 
head to see them they will all go away. 


Romance has made a wreath for his head out of the | 


shadows of broken toys in silent nurseries where dead 
echoes are. 

There is no reason why I should weep, if I look at the 
wreath on his head. Nevertheless I do not look at it, 
for it sits mournfully upon his head, and the great 
draughts that roam about the room when the house is 
lonely blow through and through the wreath and make 
it sigh. 

Sometimes Romance rises and goes all round the 
house, and I go with him into empty, sounding rooms. 
I said unto Romance ‘‘ Show me old ghosts and bring 
the old songs back ’’. But he has a way of touching 
quite common things. He touched a billiard ball as he 
passed by. And then I knew that in its ivory core it 
cares not much for its little skilful journeys round and 
round the table, the slave of men at play, but in indolent 
hours dreams, in the quiet house, of terrible journeys 
through warm African forests, when it was moist with 
rains and glittered with stars and moon and with the 
fearful sagacity of two little eyes. It is not a joy to it 
to hear men laugh at their play; they never laughed 
near it in the days gone by. And then it turns over in 
its ivory core horrible old memories of the days of its 
strength. 

As we went round the house, Romance and I, we 
heard a clock ticking loudly. And a look of anger 
eame over the face of Romance, for he hates and 
despises Time. There is the blood of old ghosts on 
the hands of the clock, ghosts that Romance has loved. 
One by one it has hammered their days away. And 
those bloody hands Romance could not bear to 
see. But he turned from me slowly and faded as he 
turned, and, gathering about him a retinue of dreams, 
passed through the window over night-haunted fields 
and so went back to his lair in Nineveh. 

And there in the corner stands the tall old clock, 
swinging his long pendulum to and fro, even as a 
headsman that has grown old at his trade swings up 
and down his axe—and not in idleness but to strike the 
deadlier blow. 


PLANT-PARASITES. 


"THE mistletoe differs from all our native plant. 

parasites in that it is ‘‘ alwaies greene as well in 
winter as summer ’’. It is by far the most generally 
known and recognised, associated as it has been not only 
with Druidical superstitions but also for many centuries 
with the keeping of Christmas, when, as Scott reminds 
us, 


‘* Forth to the woods did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe ’’. 


The mistletoe, so Pliny informs us, was one of the four 
sacred plants of the Druids to which those ancient fathers 
attributed incredible virtues. Having no immediate 
connexion with the earth, the plant was held to be of 
celestial origin, and was gathered with imposing cere- 
monies. On the sixth day of the new moon the priest, 
clothed in white raiment and carrying a golden sickle, 
went forth into the forest to cut the sacred plant, which 
he placed with all reverence in a white napkin and after- 
wards consecrated at a public sacrifice. For long cen- 
turies after the days of the Druids the origin of the 
mistletoe was shrouded in mystery. Gerarde in the six- 
teenth century does not hesitate to say: ‘‘ This excre- 
scence hath not any roote, neither doth increase himself 
of his seed, but it rather commeth of a certaine moisture 
and substance gathered together upon the boughs and 
joints of the trees, through the barke whereof this 
vaporous moisture proceeding, brings forth the Missel- 
toe’. And this seems to have been the common opinion 
among the early botanists, some of whom, however, 
associate its origin with the action of birds. The old 
lines well express the dilemma in which these ‘‘ searchers 
after simples ’’ found themselves : 


‘* The herbalists are puzzled to explain 
How trees did first this stranger entertain ; 
Whether the busy birds engraft it there, 
Or else, some Deity’s mysterious care, 
As Druids thought ”’. 


Indeed it is only in comparatively modern times that 
the parasitic nature of many of our British plants has 
been fully established. It is now known that a goodly 
number of species have, in a greater or less degree, the 
habit of feeding on the juices of other plants. In the 
mistletoe this habit has become so deeply engrained that 
the seed will not even germinate except on the body of a 
congenial host, such as an apple, hawthorn, maple, or elm 
tree. Sometimes, though very seldom, the mistletoe is 
found upon the oak, and it was doubtless its extreme 
rarity that led the Druids to attach special efficacy to a 
plant growing on ‘‘ the monarch of the wood’’. In many 
instances, where parasitism has become even more com- 
plete than with the mistletoe, plants have lost their green 
leaves, and so have become dependent on their hosts 
for food. The dodder has, for instance, and all our 
British broom-rapes. Other species like the yellow- 
rattle so abundant in many meadows, the innocent- 
looking eyebright and red bartsia of the wayside, the 
bastard-toadflax of our chalk downs, and the various 
kinds of cow-wheat have only partially acquired this evil 
habit, but they are nevertheless highly injurious to the 
plants on which they feed. This is specially true in the 
case of the common yellow-rattle, which attaches itself 
to the roots of meadow-grasses and seriously spoils the 
crop of hay. 

Of our more highly organised parasites the orobanche 
or broom-rape is a conspicuous example. Its nature was 
recognised in early times, for Dr. William Turner, Dean 
of Wells in the days of Edward VI., thus speaks of it: 
‘* Orobanche is so rare an herbe in Englande that I 
never sawe it in al Englande but in Northumberlande. 
It may be of his propertie called Chokeweede, because 
it destroyeth and choketh the herbes that it tyeth and 
claspeth wyth his roote.’’ There are some six or seven 
British species, one of extraordinary abundance which 
seems to have been unknown to Turner and Gerarde, and 
several of interest by reason of their great rarity. They 


all, however, exhibit the same general features, being 
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leafless, succulent, club-like plants, ‘‘ mostly of a brown 
or oken-leafe colour’’. The word ‘‘ broom-rape ’’, 
which gives its name to the family, comes from the largest 
of the species, which grows upon the roots of broom and 
furze. The common kind, known as the lesser broom- 
rape, which nevertheless is often a foot and a half or 
more in height, is parasitical on clover, and often con- 
siderably injures the crop. It is nothing unusual, at any 
rate in Hampshire, to see a field of clover half choked 
with thousands of spikes of this coarse and greedy 
parasite. It is curious how each species of broom-rape 


' keeps to its own host-plant and is never found away from 


it. One kind attaches itself to ivy, where it may be seen 
all along the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight, and we have 
also noticed it on the walls of Manorbier Castle, in South 
Wales. Another attaches itself to the sea-holly; and 
other species to thyme, knapweed and bedstraw respec- 
tively. When hemp was cultivated in East Anglia a 
branched species of broom-rape was frequently seen in 
hemp-fields ; it has now, with its host, almost entirely 
disappeared. Unlike the rest of this disreputable family, 
the purple broom-rape must be allowed to be a beautiful 
plant. It grows only on the common yarrow or milfoil. 
Once only have we found it, attached to its host, on the 
extreme edge of a crumbling cliff which has now doubtless 
fallen into the sea. 

Another ruthless parasite is the dodder, of which, like 
the broom-rape, there are several kinds, each attacking 
itsown peculiar host. Dean Turner speaks of it as grow- 
ing ‘‘ aboute Flax, Tares, Nettles, Tyme, Sauery, 
Hoppes and many other such lyke’’. It is a singular 
herbe, with its tangled masses of clammy, thread-like 
stems, ‘‘somewhat redde’’ and altogether destitute 
of leaves, which ‘‘ wind and interlace themselves so thick 
upon a small plant that it takes away all comfort of the 
sun from it, and is ready to choak and strangle it ’’. 
About the year 1840 there was consternation among 
the Essex farmers over the appearance of what 
seemed to be a new species of dodder in their clover 
fields. In the neighbourhood of Saffron Walden its 
ravages were so great that many acres of clover and 
lucerne were almost destroyed. The matter was in- 
vestigated by Professor Henslow, who described its 
appearance as “‘ like fine closely tangled wet cat-gut 
carelessly thrown down on the clover ’’. The pest ap- 
parently had been introduced with some foreign clover- 
seed bought of a corn-factor at Bishop’s Stortford, and 
since then it has permanently established itself in this 
country. At any rate, like the clover broom-rape, it 
seems to have been unknown to our herbalists of the 
sixteenth century. 

Two other British parasites call for special notice on 
account of their rarity. These are the yellow bird’s-nest 
and the scaly toothwort. The species are in no way 
related, although both are parasitical on the roots of 
trees, both are destitute of leaves, and both turn black 
during the process of drying. The toothwort is one of 
our spring flowers, to be sought for in damp copses and 
along hedgerows, where from among the decaying leaves 
“it riseth forth out of the ground in forme like unto 
Orobanche, or the Broome-Rape, and also in substance, 
having a tender, thicke, tuberous, or mis-shapen body, 
consisting as it were of scales like teeth (whereof it tooke 
his name), of a dusty shining colour, tending to purple ’’. 
Gerarde goes on to tell us that ‘‘ the whole plant 
resembleth a rude forme of that jelly, gellie, or slimie 
matter, found in the fields, which we call the falling of 
stars’. In spite, however, of Gerarde’s somewhat un- 
attractive description, the toothwort, for a parasite, is 
a choice plant, and withal most rare and difficult to find, 
frequenting, as its scientific name (Lathrza) reminds us, 
hidden and ‘‘ shadowie places ’’, where it fastens itself 
to the roots of a hazel and occasionally of elm. More- 
over, unlike almost all other English parasites, it has a 
way of becoming attached to a particular locality, where 
it will appear on the same spot for a long succession of 
seasons. It came up last April in the hedgerow of a 
“* shady Lane not far from Darking in Surrey ’’, where 
Thomas Willisell, a well-known searcher after simples, 
showed it to the illustrious John Ray about the year 1670. 

The yellow bird’s-nest, or monotropa, though but 
rarely met with, is far more abundant in the places where 


it occurs. A few spikes of the pale pink toothwort are al! 
that can be reasonably expected in any locality; the 
yellow bird’s-nest, on the other hand, is sometimes to be 
seen scattered here and there throughout a copse or 
plantation. It is seldom, or never, found singly. This 
strange and unattractive species frequents fir plantations 
and beech woods, where it obtains nourishment, partly 
by attaching itself to the roots of trees and partly from 
decaying vegetable matter. The plant consists of a 
single juicy stalk, of an unhealthy yellowish hue, clothed 
with small scaly bracts, and ending in.a.drooping raceme 
of pallid blossoms. It makes its appearance late in 
August in many of the sloping weods, known as hangers, 
and nowhere have we seen it so abundant as beneath 
the beech trees on the famous Hanger of Selborne. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN AUCTION 
BRIDGE. 


By W. DAttTon. 


“THERE is no other card game into which the personal 
element enters so strongly as it does at auction 
bridge. By the ‘‘ personal element ’’ I mean not only 2 
knowledge of one’s partner’s methods and peculiarities— 
that is of great use in any partnership game—but also 
of one’s opponents’ foibles; of their habitual methods 
of declaring, and of how far they can be bidden up with 
safety. The man who is a student of character has all 
the makings of a successful auction bridge player in- 
herent in him. This is where the poker element enters 
into the game. Different players play it on such widely 
different lines that a proper appreciation of their tem- 
peraments, of their individual characteristics, and of their 
various methods, is an absolute essential to success. 

If a man cuts in to a table with people whom he has 
never played with before he will, naturally, know nothing 
about their methods—he will have to pick up his know- 
ledge as he goes along. But this does not often happen. 
Most people play habitually in the same set, and it is 
here that the student of character, the observant and 
retentive player, should reap his golden harvest. 

From the very first moment when you cut into a rubber 
you should proceed to study your partner and his 
peculiarities. To begin with, if you have cut the lowest 
card the right of choosing the seats and cards belongs 
to you, and to you alone—your partner is entirely at 
your orders. You may yourself have no prejudices at 
all about taking the winning cards or the winning seats, 
but if you find that your partner has any such prejudices 
give way to him at once and do what he wishes. Do not 
look down upon him from the height of your superior in- 
telligence, and tell him that that is all rubbish, that the 
result cannot be possibly affected by which cards or which 
seats are selected. This may seem a small point, but 
some players have a strong predilection for taking the 
winning seats and the winning cards. If you find that 
your partner has such a fancy, why not indulge him? 
It will not hurt you and it will please him, and it is of 
the greatest importance for you to start on good terms 
with him. If you are obstinate and pig-headed enough 
to insist, for no good reason, upon enforcing your sole 
right to choose, you will very likely begin by ruffling 
him; and he may possibly tell you, at the end of the 
rubber, should you be unfortunate enough to lose it, that 
it was entirely your fault for choosing the wrong cards 
or the wrong seats ; which, to say the least of it, will not 
add to the harmony of the card table. This advice 
applies to ordinary bridge as well as to auction bridge, 
but it is even more important to be in sympathy with 
your partner at auction bridge than it is at the older 
game. 

The first declaration of all, the opening call by the 
dealer, is a fruitful field for the exercise of persona) 
observation. The methods of different players, equally 
good, vary more on this call than on any other. 
Anybody will overcall ‘‘ One Heart ’’ with ‘‘ Two 
Diamonds ”’’ when he has a good diamond hand—your 
personal knowledge will tell you nothing in that case— 
but when a player has to open the game, on his own hand 
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alone, a knowledge of his habitual methods ought to be 
of considerable assistance to you in estimating the valuc 
of his call. 

There is a certain section of players, a section growing 

larger every day, who are firm believers in the value 
of an original call of *‘ One no Trump ’’. Some of 
them carry the principle to great excess, and declare 
it, as dealer, on the flimsiest of pretexts. When 
vou know that vour partner belongs to this school you 
have to treat his call with a great deal of caution. His 
‘* No trump ”’ call may, of course, be quite a sound one, 
but, on the other hand, it may be a deplorably thin one, 
and you should be very shy of supporting it with ‘* Two 
no Trumps ”’ when it has been overcalled by the second 
player. This is one penalty that a player who is known 
to be a very forward ‘* No trump ”’ declarer has to pay, 
that his call fails to inspire his partner with any con- 
fidence. With a partner of this stamp the third player 
should always call two tricks in a red suit if he has any 
‘pretensions to do so. He should give his partner the 
chance of getting out of the ‘‘ No trump ”’ call in case 
it should have been a very light one. When the dealer 
has called ‘‘ One no Trump ”’ it is certain that he has 
got something, although possibly not much, and it hap- 
pens in a large majority of cases that a sound red-suit 
call is better than an original ‘‘ No trump ”’. 

There is also a reverse side to this practice of the dealer 
making very sketchy *‘ No trump ”’ calls. When such 
a player does not begin with ‘‘ One no Trump ”’ his 
partner should read him at once with less than an average 
hand. If he had an average hand—one ace, one king, 
one queen etc.—he would have declared ‘‘ One no 
Trump ’’. If, instead of that, he calls ‘‘ One Spade ”’ 
there is a presumption, amounting almost to a certainty, 
that his hand is a very moderate one, and his partner 
should be careful not to fly at too high game. The 
“* One Spade ”’ call does not quite amount to hoisting 
the danger signal, but it comes very near that when 
made by a forward player, and an intelligent partner 
will not fail to be influenced by it. 

There is another section of players who are much more 
conservative. With them an original declaration of 
** One no Trump ”’ at auction bridge means nearly, if 
not quite, as much as an original declaration of ‘‘ No 
trumps ”’ at ordinary bridge. To this school belong 
many good bridge players who have not yet played 
auction bridge long enough to divest themselves of their 
firmly established bridge ideas. They have a certain 
standard in their own minds for a legitimate ‘‘ No 
trump ”’ call at bridge, and, although they may moderate 
it to some extent at auction bridge, they cannot yet bring 
themselves to make an original ‘‘ No trump ”’ declara- 
tion without what they would consider to be at least the 
nucleus of a ‘* Notrump ’’ hand. It is surely very easy 
to see what a strong bearing the personal clement has 
upon the game in such circumstances as_ these. 
With the latter class of player as partner an original 
trump call means something definite and 
tangible ; with the former class it means little or nothing, 
and the player who knows his partner, and can dis- 
criminate between the two, must be at a great advantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BANCROFTS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Garrick Club, 26 May 1909. 


Sir,—Will you be so good as to allow me a word of 
comment on your review of the book recently compiled 
by me? Please understand that I do not complain of 
it. From its own point of view—which I take to be 
that of an ardent republican—it is no doubt right and 
honest. Had it come from the pen of the late Charles 
Bradlaugh, some thirty years ago, I should not have 
been surprised. In the Saturpay Review it is a little 
unexpected. And, frankly, I think it unreasonable to 
hold me up to public scorn for not taking its point of 
view. I am not a republican. I was deeply grateful 


Victoria. We were impressed by her Court as it was 
intended we should be impressed. 

I was very sensible of the fact that places were found 
for Henry Irving and myself at her funeral. 

Why should I be publicly insulted by the Saturpay 
Review as a “‘ snob”’ for feeling all this, and grate. 
fully, perhaps proudly, expressing it? No doubt such 
expressions would be superfluous and ridiculous if they 
came from persons to whom such social recognition is 
a mere matter of routine. But to our simple selves 
they had an important public significance. They were 
part of the long-delayed justice done to our profession ; 
and I shall continue to emphasise them and show my 
appreciation of them. I shall do so, not as a conceited 
individual, but as a representative of a calling which 
throughout my lifetime has had to carry on a hard but 
finally successful struggle for official recognition. 

I notice that even my admiration of Queen Victoria’s 
voice and delivery is held up to scorn as an act of 
sycophancy. Your reviewer either never heard Queen 
Victoria speak, or else he is not a judge of these 
matters. 

If the public testimony of such an expert as Miss 
Ellen Terry in her memoirs is also to be suspected of 
sycophancy, at least I may cite the musical criticism of 
my friend Mr. Bernard Shaw, who is not generally 
supposed to flatter principalities and powers. It is a 
well-known fact that Queen Victoria had a beautiful 
voice and used it beautifully. Am I necessarily a snob 
for saying so? 

As to my ‘“‘style’’, I am a confessed amateur in 
literature, and, as such, helplessly dependent on the 
good-nature of professional critics. I am happy to 
say that your reviewer is the only one who has thought 
fit to abuse his advantage. Should he ever appear as 
an amateur upon the stage—and were I among his 
critics—I should gently seek for something in his work 
to praise. 

Your obedient servant, 
Squire BANCROFT. 


[No amateur that chooses to enter a public arena 
has a right to plead his amateurishness in excuse of his 
shortcomings. Sir Squire Bancroft was under no com- 
pulsion to write.—Ep. S. R.] 


JOHN DAVIDSON’S DEATH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


7 S. Stephen’s Crescent, Bayswater W. 
24 May 1909. 

Sir,—One reficction which was forced upon me as I 
read Mr. Filson Young’s admirable article ‘‘ The Truth 
about John Davidson ’’, was the obvious one that, if 
Davidson had had some other honest means of earning 
a living besides his pen, not only would his life have 
been fuller, easier, and happier, but he would never 
have been driven by the indifference of the public to 
that ‘‘ sane and deliberate suicide ’’ which is too often 
the refuge of the man who is convinced of the futility 
of his further existence. No one should adopt literature 
as a profession till literature has adopted him. A poet 
will be no worse a poet for being a handicraftsman as 
well; if he is so fortunate as to gain the ear of the 
irresponsible reviewers he may then, if he cares to run 
the risk, discard his other tools and live solely for and 
by his pen. Till then, if he is wise, he will take the 
Muse as his mistress rather than his wife. 

Were this practice general, the class of writers would 
soon be restricted to those who write because they have 
something to say; the immensely larger and quite un- 
necessary class of those who write because they have 
to say something would speedily become extinct. 

As to reviews, is it Utopian to look for a time when 
the anonymous reviewer will carry as little weight as 
the anonymous letter-writer? We should all know 
what to think of an orator who, to conceal his identity, 
delivered his denunciations through a mask. Yet even 
he would be relatively courageous, for he would be 
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swift expressions of resentment the slinger of ink is 
secure. To say that when Mr. X or Mr. Y reviews a 
pook it is the paper which is delivering its opinion 
becomes nonsense when we realise that those two 
gentlemen would pronounce entirely different verdicts 
on the same book. 

If a newspaper claims to be, like Cerberus, ‘‘ three 
gentlemen in one ’’, it would be some consolation to 
know which of the heads is barking. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuartes B. WHEELER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
20 May 1909. 

Sir,—May I, as another friend of John Davidson, 
utter a word of gratitude to Mr. Filson Young for the 
moving and eloquent words in which he has expressed 
something of what others beside himself have been 
burning tosay? During the past few weeks the patronis- 
‘ng impertinence of successful mediocrity and the self- 
satisfied dogmatism of anonymous ignorance towards 
an unhappy man of genius have made an appropriate 
epilogue to the tragedy which Mr. Filson Young has so 
justly described. 

Perhaps the contention of these sages is true, that 
Davidson was a failure. At any rate, his failure was a 
greater thing than the success of many other men. In 
an age when poetry has become little more than an echo 
of older, greater voices, he raised a note which, if mis- 
fortune made it harsh, was at least individual, original, 
and sincere. And it may be that the future will bring 
him his due, even as our own time has made amends to 
some poets whom the past had treated seriously. The 
critics of a coming day may speak of the detractors of 
John Davidson in the same tone as that in which those 
gentlemen are no doubt ready to deal with the detractors 
of Shelley and Keats. It is so easy to be wise after the 
event ! Your obedient servant, 

ARTHUR E, J. LEGGE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
19 May 1909. 

Sir,—Referring to Mr. Filson Young’s excellent and 
moving article upon John Davidson in your issue of 
15 May, it is noteworthy that, whether by design or acci- 
dent, there is no insistence upon the ‘‘ bed-rock ”’ fact 
underlying the whole sad episode ; the painfully obvious 
and oft-stated fact that at no time during the last half- 
century (to go no further back) has any man had a right 
to expect a living out of poetry, irrespective of the degree 
of his industry and of the degree, or kind, of his gift—be 
he genius with a ‘‘ message ”’ all his own or merely 
talented and cultured mediocrity with a ‘‘ message ”’ 
that the world already knows by heart. 

If, in reply, any (admitted) well-known exceptions to 
this proposition be pointed out, the unanswerable re- 
joinder is, simply, that no individual may justly assume, 
at the outset of his poetic career, that he is destined to 
become one of them. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A MOuRNER FOR THE OLD ORDER. 


MINOR POETS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 
88 S. James’ Street, 19 May 1909. 
Sir,—Will you allow me publicly to endorse, cordially 
and thankfully, every word of Mr. Filson Young’s 
eloquent vindication of the life and labour of John David- 
son, who, I am proud to be able to say, was my friend? 
All lovers of literature, including, as the term must im- 
clude, all those who loved John Davidson, owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Filson Young for his fearless, and yet 
unexaggerated, statement of what is common knowledge 
among all honest men of letters. I shall not attempt to 
Say over again in a less forcible form any of the truth 
that Mr. Filson Young has so admirably asserted. There 
18, however, one sentence in his article which is so fine a 
concentration of the whole matter that I cannot refrain 


from repeating it. ‘‘ The first business ’’, he says, ‘‘ of 


every literary critic is to divide the writer of books into 
two classes : those who write (well or ill) as artists, be- 
cause it is their vocation, and who make for a serious 
artistic goal, and those who write (well or ill) as a com- 
mercial speculation, to supply a recognised market.’’ 
But, sir, a few pages away from Mr. Filson Young's 
article appeared a paragraph, once more upholding the 
use of the very convenient phrase ‘‘ minor poet ’’, as 


| applied indiscriminately to all writers of verse, other 


than the greatest masters, whose works, even though 
not read, are to be found in every library. This being 
so, it appears to me very pertinent to ask whether the 
memory of John Davidson is instantly to be insulted 
with this false classification ; false because, although it 
marks off reputations from the unattainable heights, it 
does not mark them off from the unspeakable depths. If 
Davidson’s work is thus to be labelled, what other label is 
proposed to be affixed to the scribblings of those who do 
not, as he did, ‘‘ write as artists, because it is their 
vocation ’’ and who do not ‘‘ make for a serious artistic 
goal’’? ‘That, sir, is the ‘‘ slur ’’’ of the name; it in- 
cludes in the same comparison those who stand near 
the throne of literature and are of the blood royal and 
those who are no more than hangers-on, grooms of the 
back-stairs, scullions and scavengers, or even thieves and 
pillagers. If Amos and his brethren had been designated 
minor prophets during their lifetime, they would have 
had great reason to complain, because they would thus 
have been classified as of the same category as the false 
prophets, who were as rife then as false poets are now ; 
false because their utterances were tainted with a desire 
to ‘‘ supply a recognised market ’’, because prophecy 
was not their vocation and they did not make for a serious 
prophetic goal. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis Coutts. 

[We do not use the term minor poet in this slovenly 
way. When we speak of a minor poet, we mean a poet, 
but not a poet of the higher order. A verse-maker is a 
different thing altogether.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘““THE VULGATE, THE SOURCE OF FALSE 
DOCTRINES.”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Leamington. 


Sir,—I should be grateful for a small space to correct 
some unjust statements of the critic of my book. He 
is quite right about Beza. Finding that translator 


_had adopted some of the objectionable terms of the 


Vulgate, I supposed he had based his New Testament on 
it, but ‘‘ improved ”’ it by going tothe Greek. But I am 
not in the least conscious of having ‘‘ often to confess 
that the text of the Vulgate is correct enough, and 
that it is in the ‘ Index Biblicus’ . . . that the errors 
must be sought ’’. Since the Index is simply a store- 
house of references to the Bible in support of dogmas 
previously founded on the mistranslations of the Greek 
New Testament, it would be interesting to know how 
he could deduce such a conclusion! He says that my 
book is ‘‘ full of inaccuracies and mistakes ’’, but 
affords me no clue as to what they are, so it is im- 
possible to correct them, if they exist. 

But I trust my readers will do me more justice by 
judging for themselves how I deal with the doctrinal 
terms and have unearthed the false doctrines dependent 
upon them. I naturally looked to the SaTurDAy 
Review for a review, not a sarcastic and purely critical 
notice about the text of the book, with not a word as 
to its purport. 

Yours faithfully, 
GeorGe HENSLOW. 


[Mr. Henslow admits that e.g. reconciliatio is a 
correct rendering of xarad\Aayh (p. 46), salus of owrnpia 
(p. 56), and that the Vulgate has been right in simply 
transliterating edyaperia, whereas it is the Index 
Biblicus which has taught transubstantiation (p. 57), the 
sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist (pp. 9, 10), sacer- 
dotalism (p. 4), the merit of good works (p. 114), by 
quoting as scriptural authority texts which do not really 
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teach these doctrines. Of inaccuracies and mistakes 
we will select the following : on pp. 30, 34 he informs 
us that satisfactio does not occur in the Vulgate; he 
will find it in Levit. x. 20, Act. xvii. 9, 1 Pet. iii. 15. On 
p. 123 he states that salvatio only occurs three times in 
the Vulgate; in addition to the places he cites he will 
find it in Isa. xxxvii. 32, Jerem. xxv. 35, Ezek. xiv. 22, 
Obad. 17. Of crude Protestant polemic we will only 
quote the statement (pp. 11, 62) that modern chemistry 
has disproved for ever the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Mr. Henslow’s philosophy is apparently of the 
same quality as his science and theology.—Ep. S. R. ] 


THROUGH FOREIGN SPECTACLES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—‘‘ Such conduct may be left to speakers at social 
democratic meetings. In a respectable patriot it would 
be indecent.’? Not many years ago the Englishman, 
typified by his constitutional methods, was admired and 
imitated on the Continent for his imperturbability, clear- 
headedness, and businesslike ways. The quiet dignity 
and entire indifference to outside opinion which were 
characteristic of his management of public affairs be- 
came almost proverbial. Within the last few years, 
however, a change has become noticeable: a gradual 
change which has led to the Englishman becoming to-day 
a laughing-stock. The chief reasons for this change 
would not be striking in certain other countries, but, 
coming from England, they are naturally printed in big 
type : if an important Bill is brought into Parliament it 
is followed up by mass meetings and demonstrations 
throughout the country; every week a new suffragette 
scandal is reported at length all over Europe; our 
colonial government methods, so long the envy of other 
nations, are held up to ridicule in our own Parliament ; 
and England is thought by the foreigner not to possess 
that type of social democrat rampant on the Continent. 
In foreign policy, as this Review has often pointed out, 
we gained nothing in prestige in the late Balkan crisis ; 
and at the present moment the whole of Germany is laugh- 
ing, laughing honestly and heartily, at the Navy panic 
(sic) which has seized the country, and comparing us to 
children in a dark room terrified of imaginary ghosts. 
Not for any reasons connected with foreign opinions of 
us—though in this particular matter I am inclined to 
think the change of opinion has been justified—but for 
our self-respect’s sake, I ask: Is it not possible for the 
talking on legislative questions to be done in the place 
appointed therefor? Is it not possible to stop the 
nastier newspapers from disseminating the repulsive 
details of the latest suffragette gambols? Cannot cer- 
tain constituencies be made to see that the business of 
the country and the Empire could be much better con- 
ducted without the assistance of their present representa- 
tives? And, lastly, the two-Power standard has been in 
existence now for some years. For this purpose I sup- 
pose a knowledge of the strengths of other nations’ 
navies was required, but this did not lead, as far as I am 
aware, to a bandying about in times of peace of one 
particular nation’s name and imputing to it imaginary 
warlike intentions. The natural consequence of the 
present conduct of the Navy question seems to me to be 
a direct encouragement to Germany to build more and 
more, undismayed by what looks like an expiring effort 
to keep up our two-Power standard. 

Apologising to your leader-writer for tearing his words 
out of their context and using them for my own purpose, 

I remain yours &c., 
Brvo. 


THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


17 May 1909. 
Sir,—The Saturpay Review identifies itself with 
Mr. Cox not merely in his condemnation of taxing the 
** unearned increment ’’ but, what is much worse, in his 
reasons for such condemnation. It holds with him that 
in a civilised society any increment of value, whether in 


land or in shares or stock etc., is due quite as much to 
the general progress of the community as to the indust 
or luck of the individual. This is distressing. Mr. Cox 
is a politician—more, he is a political party, and may if 
he likes use such arguments for political ends. But we 
have learned to expect truth and reason from the 
SATURDAY. 

The particular stock employed by Mr. Cox for his 
argument was Consols—astutely chosen to deccive the 
unwary by a plausible fallacy, inasmuch as the funds 
which provide the dividend are supplied by the com. 
munity. The answer to Mr. Cox is that the income from 
Consois is not increased at all. The rate of interest js 
fixed. The capital value fluctuates, but the fluctuations 
are determined not by the enterprise or outlay of any 
community but by the conditions of the money markets of 
the world. No particular community has any claim on 
increments to which it has made no particular con- 
tribution. 

This does not justify the taxation of land values, but 
it disposes of Mr. Cox’s argument so far as unearned 
increment is concerned. Your own wording might in- 
clude the case of industrial or commercial investments. 
Here again the increment is not caused by any direct 
action of the community but by the skill and enterprise 
of the management—the agents whom the investor 
employs, pays and finances. 

There are fallacies and injustices enough in the Budget 
to provide employment for Mr. Cox and vour expert 
economist. Why not stick to them? 

C.S.1. 


JOHN FITZGIBBON’S DEAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


25 May 1909. 

S1r,—In the matter of Mr. FitzGibbons’ sale of Heath- 
field Farm, since you decline to accept as trustworthy the 
statement published by Mr. FitzGibbon—which rests not 
solely on his evidence, but on the detailed account fur- 
nished by a very respectable firm of solicitors, as their 
independent testimony—I must ask you to publish the 
reply given on Thursday, 20 May, by Mr. Birrell to Mr. 
Hayden, a copy of which I enclose. It is, as you will 
observe a retractation of his former statement, and an 
expression of regret. 

I notice that you say : ‘‘ We have it from Mr. Gwynn’s 
own colleagues in the Irish party, gentlemen who know 
Castlerea better than either himself or Mr. Birrell, that 
the estimate of Mr. FitzGibbons’ gains at £339 is much 
too low ”’. 

This is a very specific charge, and one which in my 
opinion ought not to be made by a respectable paper 
unless the editor is prepared to publish the names of the 
gentlemen referredto. Itis an accusation against mem- 
bers of the party to which I belong of supplying untrue 
gossip to be used against a prominent Nationalist : and 
until such an accusation is proved I shall take the liberty 
to disbelieve it. 

Faithfully vours, 
STEPHEN Gwyny. 


‘Mr. Birrell: I have received a letter from Mr. 
FitzGibbon enclosing one from his solicitors, Messrs. 
Hoey and Denning, from which it appears that Mr. 
FitzGibbon did not even make the moderate profit men- 
tioned in my reply to the question asked by the hon. 
member for Mid-Armagh on the 3rd inst. On the con- 
trary, he lost on the transaction, the small difference oi 
some £430 between the price he received and his ex- 
penditure on the purchase of the lands, and the redemp- 
tion of the annuity having been far more than swallowed 
up by fees, costs, and incidental expenses which were not 
referred to in my previous answer. I regret that that 
answer should have conveyed a false impression, and ! 
am glad to have an opportunity of correcting it.’’ 


[We regret that we overlooked Mr. Birrell’s second 
answer, which of course we accept as correct.—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 


“The Springs of Helicon.” By J. W. Mackail. London: 
Longmans. 1909. 4s. 6d. net. 
“THE substance of this volume consists of lectures 
given from the Chair of Poetry at Oxford in the 
autumn terms of the years 1906 to 1908,’’ and Dr. 
Mackail has done well in thus allowing the world an 


. opportunity of reading what only a favoured few were 


able to hear. Gray’s famous Pindaric Ode, written 
uader the title which heads this review, suggested the 
subject of his discourses, a subject which, as a scholar 
preeminently conversant with the literatures of Greece, 
Italy, and England, he was peculiarly well fitted to 
handle. 


‘* From Helicon’s harmonious streams 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take ’’: 


this is no mere poetic fancy. ‘‘ Gray’s ode is not only 
a lyric poem of the first order ; it is also a distilled and 
concentrated body of criticism by the most accomplished 
scholar and the finest critic of his time.’’ For many 
centuries the Muses remained within the boundaries 
of the Hellenic world; but Hellas fell into decadence, 
and in the meantime a mighty nation with no literature 
of its own, or next to none, had grown up in the West. 
Then 
‘* The sad Nine in Greece’s evil hour ‘ 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains ’’. 


That was their first emigration, but they were destined 
many years later to wander still farther from their 
old home ; 


‘When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, O Albion, next thy sea-encircled coast.”’ 


Greece to Italy, Italy to England : that was the progress 
of poesy. In England the progress continued, a single 
cycle, beginning with Chaucer, and carried on by 
Spenser and Milton. These lectures are a study of that 
cycle ; every one of the three poets is taken separately, 
and, different as they are one from another in method, 
temper, and style, the lecturer impresses upon us the 
common origin of their poetry, and introduces plenty of 
shrewd general criticism by the way. 

One of the most remarkable facts, which everyone 
must recognise when thinking of Chaucer, is his 
splendid isolation. Broadly speaking, there was no 
English literature before him, none contemporary with 


. him, and none for a hundred and fifty years after him. 


“‘He brought the Renaissance to England before the 
time.”’ It is true also of Spenser and Milton, but more 
obviously true of Chaucer, that no comparison is pos- 
sible between him and others of his countrymen. We 
can, however, compare him with the Italian who most 
influenced him, Boccaccio. In narrative power there 
is perhaps not very much to choose between them; 
neither of them has ever been surpassed in this quality, 
except possibly by the other. But the poetry of 
“Troilus and Cresseide’’’, for example, is finer than 
anything that Boccaccio ever did. ‘‘ It is one of the 
few large perfect things in our literature,’’ perfect in 
treatment, perfect in expression, and perfect above all 
in the lifelikeness of every man and woman who comes 
into the story. Then there is a tenderness, a generous 
humanity, about Chaucer, which the author of the 
“‘ Decameron ’’ sadly lacked, and so easily does he pass 
from the pathetic to the humorous (for he cannot be quite 
serious for long together) that he is never tedious. In 
quotations Dr. Mackail has adopted the bold course of 
modernising the spelling wherever possible; some, it 
1s to be feared, will charge us with heresy for suggest- 
ing it, but we believe that an edition of Chaucer pre- 
pared upon that plan would be widely welcomed. A 
glossary would of course still be needed, but he could 
be read much more fluently than at present, and fluent 
reading is essential for a just appreciation of his 
exquisite poetry and naive humour. Spenser, on the 
other hand, could not by that or any other device be 
made attractive to the general reader of the present day. 
Great changes had silently come to pass in the century 


and a half which followed Chaucer’s death. It had been 
a period singularly barren of poetry in Italy as well as 
England; but the Renaissance had revived in Italy, 
and England was now ready to receive it. The 
‘* new poetry ’’, which Spenser introduced, was very 
different from Chaucer’s. If Chaucer was the English 
Boccaccio, Spenser was the English Ariosto. He has 
little of Chaucer’s human sympathy and lightness of 
touch, none of his humour; his characters, in the 
‘‘ Faerie Queene ’’, at any rate, are purely romantic 
and unreal, except perhaps Pastorella; Chaucer’s are 
the most real of any in literature. By reason of his 
copious flow of allegory and profuse imagery he not 
seldom grows uninteresting, as Chaucer never does. 
The sudden transition from the one to the other seems 
to us to have strained somewhat the lecturer’s sense of 
justice. After the delight of being able to compare the 
friar in the ‘‘ Sompnour’s Tale ’’ with Mrs. Gamp, and 
the many other opportunities which Chaucer afforded 
him of giving play to his own humour, it was hard to 
deal at once with so grave and idealistic a poet as 
Spenser ; consequently we find him emphasising weak 
points rather caustically, and the epithets ‘‘ splendid ’’, 
‘* magnificent ’’ and the like, when he applies them to 
Spenser’s work, sound conventional, almost insincere, 
except where he is speaking of the ‘‘ Epithalamion ’’. 
His analogy between Spenser and Livy is convincingly 
justified, but it will not encourage undergraduates to 
read Spenser, unless undergraduate opinion of Livy has 
changed considerably in recent years. However, Dr. 
Mackail always keeps his main object well in view, the 
importance of Spenser in the progress of English 
poetry. He traces in him and in the new epoch of 
poetry which he inaugurated ‘‘ four intertwined motive 
forces or impulses, the native, the classical, the French, 
and the Italian ’’, all subtly mingling and interacting. 
It is a fine piece of work in the most intricate kind of 
literary criticism. 

It is not within the scope of these lectures to consider 
in any detail the exuberant output of poetry during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. It was a brilliant 
interlude, a period of transition. In the Elizabethan 
age ‘‘a classical ideal had been established; but in 
the effort to obtain it, poetry had side-slipped into 


| classicism ’’. It was like the luxuriant growth of an 


unweeded garden, and the new generation desired more 
formality and exactitude. Supreme in this new genera- 
tion, yet quite aloof from the movement with which it is 
identified, stood Milton. We have spoken of Chaucer’s 
isolation ; Milton’s was of another kind, but not a whit 
less remarkable. Chaucer stood alone because there 
were no other English poets of or before his time. 
Milton stood alone in an age when English poetry was 
abundant and mature, and “‘ there is not a square inch 
of his poetry from first to last of which one could not 
confidently say, This is Milton, and no one else ’’’. As 
in his own day, so still Milton stands alone. He founded 
no school. He is now himself one of the classics, and 
English poetry, influenced by him no doubt, but in- 
directly and unconsciously, has resumed its progress 
along new lines. It ‘‘ has ceased to be insular and 
become European. It has gone to school and civilised 
itself. It has submitted to laws of taste and a standard 
of manners ”’. 

This book is but one chapter of Dr. Mackail’s study 
in the progress of poetry. In due time we hope to see 


. the remainder published. The immensity of the subject 


is a difficulty, but the present volume proves the 
author’s ability to compress a vast amount of good 
matter into a small space without distorting proportions 
or confusing his meaning—a rare gift. 


THE RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


“Random Reminiscences of Men and Events.’ By John 
D. Rockefeller. London: Heinemann. 1909. 6s, 


a it not astonishing that the richest man in the world, 

as we believe Mr. Rockefeller is admitted to be, 
after a retirement from active business of fourteen years 
has nothing new or original to tell us about ‘‘ the 
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difficult art of getting’? On page 132 we read: ‘‘ The 
underlying essential element of success in business 
affairs is to follow the established laws of high-class 
dealing. Keep to broad and sure lines, and study them 


‘to be certain that they are correct ones. Watch the 


natural operations of trade and keep within them. 
Don’t even think of temporary or sharp advantages ”’. 
And again: ‘* There is no mystery in business success. 
The great industrial leaders have told again and again 
the plain and obvious fact that there can be no per- 
manent success without fair dealing that leads to wide- 
spread confidence in the man himself, and that is the 
real capital we all prize and work for’’. This is all 
the founder of the Standard Oil Trust has to tell us! 
Why, you shall meet ten thousand men every day in 
the year between the Bank and the Mansion House 
who, one and all, ‘‘ follow the established laws of 
high-class dealing ’’, who ‘‘ don’t even think of tem- 
porary or sharp advantages ’’, and who are as poor as 
Church mice. We have been personally acquainted 
with several men who have made millions, and in reply 
to questions they have all answered, like Canning’s 
knife-grinder, ‘‘ Story, God bless you, I have none to 
tell, sir! ’’ They all say, like Mr. Rockefeller, that 
‘** there is no mystery in business success ’’, and then 
proceed to tell you that you must work hard, etc., etc. 


_ There are, of course, two kinds of business success, 


there is the one which follows speculation, and the other 
that flows from organisation. Successful speculation 
is perhaps two-thirds luck, but the residuary third is 
made up of judgment, accumulation of details, watching 
of events, and rapid and courageous decision. Mr. 
Rockefeller’s success was that of the organiser, and 
organisation is as much a natural gift as music or poetry 
or painting. But there is, we think, a common quality 
which is to be found in all organisers, the faculty of 
selecting assistants. It is evident from this book that 
Mr. Rockefeller possessed the power of choosing his 
subordinates, and that the success of the Standard Oil 
Company was largely due to men like Archbold and 
Rogers. No one probably knows all the facts about 
the methods practised by the Standard Oil directors ; 
it is more than likely that the jealousy of defeated rivals 
has ascribed to them crimes they never committed. But 
Mr. Rockefeller rather overdoes the pose of injured 
innocence; and when he tries to persuade us that the 
Standard Oil Company never departed from ‘“‘ the 
established laws of high-class dealing ’’, and never un- 
fairly injured a competitor, we can only say that ‘‘ the 
lady doth protest too much ’’. Two facts in Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s methods stand out ; he borrowed largely, and he 
did not believe in experts. Thus he employed a man to 
command a fleet of ore-steamers on the lakes who did 
not know the bow of a boat from the stern, or an anchor 
from an umbrella, simply because he knew the man’s 
character. Also, it must be said that there is a vein of 
genuine simplicity in Mr. Rockefeller’s nature. Being 
a financial genius and born organiser of distribution, he 
believes himself to be a better landscape architect than 
any professional. The problem, Mr. Rockefeller tells us, 
was ‘‘ just where to put the new home at Pocantico 
Hills’. A great and fashionable landscape architect 
laid out his plans and drove his lines of stakes. Mr. 
Rockefeller thought he could do better with the job, 
and fixed his stakes. ‘‘ ‘ Look it all over’ ’’, said Mr. 
Rockefeller to the landscape architect, ‘‘ ‘ and decide 
which plan is best *. It was a proud moment when this 
real authority accepted my suggestions as bringing out 


the most favoured spots for views and agreed upon the 


site of the house.’’ What a clever landscape architect ! 
It reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s story of Dr. Taylor’s 
prize bull. A farmer, who was applying for one of 
Dr. Taylor’s vacant farms, came to see the bull and said 
he had seen a better. ‘‘ Do you think’’, wrote Dr. 
Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ that he will get the farm? ”’ 
Considering the storm that has raged round the 
Standard Oil Trust for the last three or four years, it 
is rather amusing to find that Mr. Rockefeller has been 
out of it all for the last fourteen vears, and that during 
the eight years preceding his retirement he only came 
once to the New York office. Mr. Rockefeller achieved 


an early success, for he must have been many times a 
millionaire (in sterling) by the time he was fifty, though 
as money breeds money very fast, the bulk of his for- 
tune must have accumulated as unearned increment in 
the last ten vears. Of his giving we say nothing, for 
when a man’s income is about £,10,000,000 a year, as 
we suppose Mr. Rockefeller’s must be, what seems to 
the world a large donation is like another man’s giving 
a five-pound note. We have Mr. Rockefeller’s word 
for it, and Mr. Carnegie’s as well, that these fabulous 
fortunes convey very little enjoyment to their posses- 
sors, no more than would be imparted by quite a 
moderate pile. If that be so, then we should applatd 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who confiscated a fifth 
of all fortunes exceeding, say, ten millions. 


ENGLAND’S WEAK POINT. 


“The Foundations of Reform.” By the Military Corre- 
spondent of the “Times"’. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


~ is the military weakness of England on land that 
is the greatest existing danger of our times. It 
encourages schemes at our expense by external and 
internal foes; depreciates the value of England as an 
ally, particularly to France ; produces a general sense of 
unrest ; causes us to cry out whenever a battleship is 
built abroad; obliges our Navy to remain glued like 
limpets to our shores; deprives distant colonies of the 
certainty of succour in their need ; and makes the loss ot 
India a mere question of time.’’ In these pregnant and 
forcible words Colonel Repington sums up our military 
situation ; and so well do they describe the problem and 
suggest the one remedy that we quote the passage in 
extenso. Indeed the whole book is one long string of 
arguments in favour of conscription; but, although 
Colonel Repington has advanced considerably in the 
course of the last few years, he does not, accord- 
ing to our views, go far enough even yet. But as 
a collection of instances which show up the dangers 
by which we are encompassed through our haphazard 
manner of regarding our national responsibilities the 
work must always remain a most valuable handbook. 
The details of certain campaigns, which are pertinent 
to the consideration of our own insular position and 
liability to invasion, are dealt with minutely. Pro- 
minent amongst these is the Danish campaign of 1864. 
Here we see that Moltke was ready to take the risk of 
transporting an army corps across waters which he 
did not command, being at that time practically with- 
out a fleet, in order to effect a landing and subdue an 
armed State determined to protect its integrity to the 
utmost. Colonel Repington therefore maintains that, 
with this example of the methods of their great strategist, 
the Germans would naturally base their calculations upon 
it, especially as success attended his efforts. Another 
very instructive campaign in this connexion is the 
French raid of 1798 in Ireland. The chance given 
to France by the Irish Rebellion was not made the 
most of. The French Directory had already despatched 
all the best troops and generals, including Bonaparte, 
to distant lands, and there was little left wherewith 
to tackle Ireland. Nevertheless the results achieved 
by even the handful of men which were eventually 
despatched were remarkable enough. The raiding 
party only consisted of a thousand men, whilst the Irish 
garrison at the time numbered a hundred thousand. 
The raiders landed without opposition and _ un- 
observed by the Navy; and in spite of the great dis- 
parity of numbers between the opposing forces they 
managed to maintain themselves in Ireland for seventeen 
days, and during that period to neutralise the efforts of 
the large local garrison. Moreover, they penetrated 
almost to the centre of the island. But if this smalf 
force could accomplish so. much, what might several raid- 
ing parties of larger dimensions achieve? All this is 
ar-cient history now, it may be said, and conditions have 
altered so much that no useful lessons can be learnt from 
the story of the Irish raid. But though railways and 
telegraphs have wrought many changes, we still think 
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the raid of 1798 is worth studying. The remaining 
chapters of the book, mainly reprints from the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
and other publications, wander over a lot of ground. 
The chapter on the ‘‘ blue water ’’ school merits atten- 
tion. Therein is discussed the sound maxim that even 
a supreme Navy cannot win battles, impose terms of 
peace, or save a country from the horrors and sufferings 
of war carried on in its midst. 


VERSE. 


“Selected Poems of R. W. Dixon.’ London: Smith, 
Elder. 1909. 4s. 6d. net. 

“Selected Poems by Laurence Housman.” London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Wenceslaus and Sabra.” By Holcombe Ingleby. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1909. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Songs from the Garden of Kama.’ By Laurence Hope. 
London: Heinemann. 1909. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE volume of selections from Canon Dixon’s 
verses, set off by a pleasant memoir by Mr. 
Robert Bridges, is intrinsically justified, apart from 
its claim to note by reason of the author’s associa- 
tion with a perennially interesting group of artists. As 
poet Canon Dixon’s merit is not easy to assess. He 
belonged to an order of writers who seem to elude just 
criticism ; writers who betray a genuine vein of quality 
and distinction throughout their work as a whole, with- 
out those arresting signs of individuality which give per- 
manence to single poems. Nothing here can fairly be 
called second-hand, though we recognise in turn various 
sources of inspiration. The writer is evidently a poet 
in grain, but his emotional capacity is sustained (we 
feel) quite as much by the heritage of thought and 
emotion which exists in books as by the raw material of 
life itself. At the same time there are few or none of 
the ‘‘ literary ’’? vices. From smoothness for smooth- 
ness’ sake, so irritating in minor poetry of the Tenny- 
sonian tradition, these verses are free, nor have they the 
equally fatal involution which besets modern poetasters 
ofadifferent school. The style is admirable, in the sense 
that technique attracts no attention apart from what is 
said. Canon Dixon’s charm is found in a meditative sim- 
plicity, a reasonable mysticism. He touches Blake and 
Wordsworth, each in his quieter moods, and the more 
spiritual, aerial side of ‘‘ pre-Raphaelite ’’ feeling is 
evident in many of his lines: 


‘* And in the fading of earth’s light 
My torch becomes a plume ”’. 


By simple means he often achieves the sentiment of one 
of Holman Hunt’s pastoral backgrounds : 


‘* The mountains rose on either hand, 
As large and free as piled cloud; 
Down flowed the undulating land, 
Down flowed the watercourses loud ’’. 


His exquisite ‘‘ Song ’’ will stand in any company— 


beyond question a lyric that will last : 


‘* The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream ; 
And ragged are the bushes, 
And rusty now the rushes, 
And wild the clouded gleam ’’. 


His work is deeply religious, both in aim and in art. 
Much of it, though wholly modern in expression, recalls 
the prim sweetness and dignity of our Caroline Anglican 
poets. We have no doubt that some people who truly 
care for poetry—perhaps not very many—will discern in 
this book a personal charm and appeal quite dispropor- 
tionate to the slender fame of this modest and restrained 
writer. 

The selections from Mr. Laurence Housman’s poems 
have appeared, mostly at any rate, in volumes to which 
we have previously called attention. He is not a satis- 
factory writer. Skill and accomplishment he possesses 
in a very unusual measure, but surely these gifts 


are in the main wasted. Steeped in the rhythm and 
mannerisms of the poets, he is quite a little master of the 
mocking verse or phrase—the verse or phrase that has 
a momentary brightness, but evaporates into nothing 
on a steady scrutiny.. He is at his best when he 
restricts himself to themes which permit of some excel- 
lence by dint of sheer phrase-making : 


‘* Here at his earth-works plain to see 
Laborious toils the Roman ant ; 
Greek-like the honey-laden bee 
Mellifiluous hangs from plant to plant 


Pretty enough; and there is any amount of it. When 
the poet essays, as he does too often, the obscurities of 
philosophy and passion his work is tedious. He spreads 
into a thin and mannered verbiage. It is too late in 
the day to tease the brain with allusive Elizabethan com- 
plexities. The Elizabethans in their sonnet-exercises 
played with an idea as children play at ball, and for the 
same reason. Self-conscious modern poets who repro- 
duce the trick, without the vitality of which this was once 
the mere accident, are tiresome. The sequence ‘‘ Rue ”’, 
for example, abounds in single lines that betray an expert 
hand and wake expectation, but the total result is 
extraordinarily flimsy. 

We cannot say under what definition ‘‘ Wenceslaus 
and Sabra ’’ would fall. It is not exactly a narrative 
poem noradrama. Apparently it is a medley of poems 
strung round one subject. None has particular merit. 
Mr. Ingleby runs easily on, he has read the poets, but 
it is not clear why he has written the volume, nor indeed 
any verse at all. Facile commonplace composes the 
main of these pages, and the variations of the metre 
accentuate the poverty of idea. Faint touches of 
originality sometimes mark the expression : 


‘* God’s anger crystalled in the crackling cloud ’’— 
but we are not enamoured of rhetoric which cries 


‘* Let spite’s malignant myrmidons quail, 
For Love is a King and is crowned to-day ’’ ; 


nor of the assertion 
- Our life is as the tones of a sonata ”’. 
Also we dislike this style : 


‘* Sweets repetitioned howso tenderly 
Are like monotonies a-tune ”’, 


though the law thus weirdly stated is true enough of such 
sweets as abound in this book. 

As a poet of Indian life ‘* Laurence Hope ”’ gained 
some slight reputation, and this induces us to suppose 
that ‘‘ Songs from the Garden of Kama ”’ contains her 
weaker work. Love songs in the Oriental vein are a 
severe test for any poet. In this book they maintain a 
perfect level of unexciting fluency. One verse is just as 
good as another : 

‘* Pale hands, pink tipped, like Lotus buds that float 
On those cool waters where we used to dwell ; 
I would have rather felt you round my throat, 
Crushing out life, than waving me farewell ! ”’ 


The poems are photographically illustrated ; the verse 
quoted, for instance, is considered to justify a photograph 
of cool waters with trees and a boat. We hope that 
publishers of verse will not encourage the practice. 


A SANCTUARY OF OLD-WORLD LOYALTY. 


“The Irish Dames of Ypres.” By Dom Patrick Nolan. 
Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


"THE Benedictine order during the Middle Ages made 
but little appeal to the Keltic races*either in 
Wales or Ireland, largely perhaps because it was 
so closely identified with their Norman conquerors. 
Wherever a Norman keep arose on the Welsh marches 
a Benedictine brotherhood consisting of Norman or 
English monks reared a pile under its shadow, and 
the same phenomenon showed itself in Ireland. In 
Wales, indeed, owing to certain accidental circum- 
stances, the Benedictine order became after the Re-- 
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formation closely associated with Welsh nationalism. 
In Ireland however this has never been. The 
Benedictine monasteries there fell with the Reforma- 
tien, and no Benedictine house at the present time 
exists on Hibernian soil. The only Irish abbey of the 
order is the royal convent of Ypres, the subject of this 
history. In his preface the author regrets that the 
Benedictine order has in the past made so little appeal 
to the Irish race—a regret which (writing from an 
Anglican standpoint) we fully share. Poorly as he 
thinks of the Church of England, we can assure him 
that the general tone of his book, written as it is in a 
spirit of old-world loyalty, will appeal to many High 
Church folk, who cordially dislike the general attitude 
adopted by Irish Roman Catholic writers to things 
English. A few more books written in the tone of 
this volume would do much to draw High Anglicans 
and Irish Roman Catholics closer together, to the 
mutual advantage of both. 

The convent of Ypres has certainly a romantic his- 
tory. In its cloisters there still hangs the tattered 
banner of the Irish Brigade. In its archives they show 
the letters of the exiled Stuarts to its loyal abbess. None 
ever prayed more fervently for the triumph of the 
white rose than did the nuns of Ypres, and to these 
Irish women of a bygone age loyalty and nationalism 
were one and the same thing. The convent dates from 
the year 1665, and in its origin it was associated with 
English as well as Irish history, seeing that it was 
but one of a group of English Roman Catholic sister- 
hoods that sprang up on the Continent and mainly in 
the Low Countries after the battle of the Reformation 
had been fought and lost in England. The first of these 
communities, from which all the others may be said to 
have sprung, was the English Benedictine convent of 
Brussels, founded by an exile for her faith, Lady Mary 
Percy, daughter of one of those northern earls who 
raised the banner of the ‘‘ Five Wounds ”’ against 
Elizabeth, and died in 1572 on the scaffold. In 1682 this 
convent was specially set apart for Irish nuns, and four 
years later its first Irish abbess was chosen. She was 
Dame Mary Joseph Butler, a cousin of the second and last 
Duke of Ormonde, who, like Bolingbroke, on Queen 
Anne’s death adopted the Stuart cause, but who, unlike 
Bolingbroke, remained faithful to it to the end. Dame 
Mary, cloistered nun as she was, found herself in the 
maelstrom of a revolution. Invited by James II. to 
Dublin to found a Benedictine abbey, the abbess and 
her nuns were already chanting their offices in their 
convent of Dei Gratia by the castle gates, while the 
** patriot Parliament ’’, as Irish Nationalists fondly 
call the only truly representative Irish assembly that 
ever met to legislate, was passing its measures of 
religious toleration. A few months later the Boyne 
had seen the Dutchman’s triumph, and poor Dame 
Mary was glad to seek the aid of her cousin Ormonde 
to take her poor sisters back to the convent of exile. 
If such pious souls as these nuns could be conceived as 
cherishing such a passion as revenge, revenge they had 
when the English banners captured on the field of 
Ramillies and Fontenoy by the Irish Brigade were hung 
in the choir of their convent. Englishmen know little of 
Thomas Davis’ poems, but Irishmen know them well, 


and one of the most pathetic of them is ‘‘ The Flower of. 


Finae ’’, the closing stanza of which our author quotes 
more than once : 


‘*In the cloisters of Ypres a banner is swaying, 
And by it a pale, weeping maiden is praying. 
That flag’s the sole trophy of Ramillies’ fray ; 
The nun is poor Eily, the flower of Finae.”’ 


For that nun’s soul the ‘‘ Holy Sacrifice is still offered 
up ’’ in the convent chapel. She was known as Dame 
Clare, but what name she bore in the days before she 
took the veil is a matter of doubt. The convent which 
had been the sanctuary of Stuart loyalty met the 
tempest of the French Revolution, and alone of all the 
religious houses in the Low Countries it had the good 
luck to escape dissolution. When the revolutionary 
hordes poured over Belgium in 1794 the nuns received 
the protection of » revolutionary general of Irish race, 


James O’Moran, who had first drawn his sword in the 
ranks of the Irish Brigade. The convent still flourishes, 
and all lovers of the Jacobite tradition who may visit 
Belgium should make a point of seeing it. In tellin 
its story our author has made a real contribution to the 
history alike of the Stuarts and of Ireland. 


NOVELS. 


_“Barbary Sheep.” By Robert Hichens. London: 


Methuen. 1909. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Hichens has so often given more than full 
measure in the mere volume of his books that he may 
very well stand excused for offering in quantity so 
much less in his latest venture. Its somewhat pre- 
tentious air of being more than it is does not, however, 
constitute one’s objection to ‘‘ Barbary Sheep ’’. It is 
indeed only a short story, distended by type and page 
and an inflation of its material to the dignity of 
separate covers. By no wit of its maker could its 
inability to stand alone have been concealed; but one 
would have readily pardoned the deficiency of material 
if that deficiency had not also extended to its quality. 
The theme of ‘‘ Barbary Sheep ’”’ is not attractive from 
any point of view. It might have been made a study 
in psychology had any one of the characters possessed 
a soul. As such one can imagine Turgeniev including 
it in his ‘‘ Annals of a Sportsman ’’, but thus, without 
an incident changed, it would have been very different 
from Mr. Hichens’ story, which, though it only occupies 
three or four days, exhausts the stupidities of a con- 
ventionally stupid Englishman, the caprice of his 
empty-headed wife, and the passion of a melodramatic 
Spahi. Even in the brief period of his tale, the author 
is obliged fundamentally to alter one of his characters 
in order to bring it to a conclusion, and after explain- 
ing the husband’s absence by his stupidity he dowers 
him with abnormal acuteness in order to account for 
his return. But Sir Claude Wyverne is so queer a 
mixture that nothing he does should be found surprising. 
He adores his wife, yet betakes himself to bed at 
eight o’clock in a lonely inn, since his wife has to be 
exposed to the wiles of the Spahi; and despite his 
stupidity, his fatigue, his absolute faith in her and 
contempt for the Arab, he rides at night across the 
desert to see if she has been unfaithful. But perhaps 
his most curious quality is the continued dropping of 
his final English g—by which Mr. Hichens labels him 
—when he speaks French. The cheapening of cha- 
racterisation could scarcely go further, nor the 
contempt of an author for the intelligence of his 
readers. His appreciation of their requirements is 
expressed throughout the story. There is not a sus- 
picion of reality on any page, and the most timorous 
may read it to the end without a fear that any com- 
promising humanity will assert itself before the finish. 
That Lady Wyverne has enough blood in her body to 
precipitate a catastrophe not even her admirers would 
imagine, but there seems a likelihood that Sir Claude, 
that typical sportsman, will slay his wife’s suspected 
lover by taking a sitting shot at him in the dark. It 
is through no virtue of his that he is preserved from 
massacre by a crazy Marabout, for he goes gunning for 
his adversary, and only ‘‘ a strange but tremendous 
indecision ’’ whether to shoot him or Lady Wyverne 
gives the Marabout his chance. 


“The Firing Line.” By Robert Chambers. London: 
Appleton. 1909. 6s. 

This seems a very long book—it is in fact of five hun- 
dred pages, many of them superfluous. We should have 
found the story less tedious if we could have shared the 
author’s admiration for his heroine. She is fiercely and 
absurdly proud, and inconceivably innocent, and has 
an extraordinary gift for elusive conversation. Her 
foolish obstinacy drives her nominal husband to suicide 
in order to free her, and brings her lover to the point of 
death through despair. Mr. Chambers introduces quite 
unnecessarily a repulsive portrait of a disreputable, 
worn-out, card-cheating English nobleman, who, how- 
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ever, is scarcely more offensive than the types of 
American aristocracy whom he presents as well-bred 
specimens of old Southern families. 


“ Mortimer’s Marriage.’ By Horace Wyndham. London: 
Milne. 1909. 6s. 

It is difficult to sympathise with a woman of thirty- 
five who allows herself to be seduced by her father’s 
chauffeur—the subsequent special licence notwithstand- 
ing; nor is it easy to believe that an old admirer, 
knowing all the facts, would be as ardent as ever after 
a lucky motor accident had dissolved Mortimer’s 
marriage. But both these feats are expected of the 
reader of this story, which, striving to be unusual, only 
succeeds in being unpleasant. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


* Visitation of England and Wales.’ Edited by Frederick Arthur 
Crisp. Vol. XV. Privately printed. 21s. 

We commented last year upon the series of volumes called 
“Visitations’’, privately printed by Mr. F. A. Crisp for 
subscribers, and observed that although it is doubtful whether 
the word Visitation is properly attributed to work which 
has not the warrant of a Royal Commission, the printed 
pedigrees are in many respects superior to those of official 
visitors. The fifteenth volume of this artistic production 
contains the pedigrees for the last three generations of 
forty families, a few of which have been prominent in the 
last half-century ; but we do not always find the causes of 
such prominence set forth. For example, while a vast 
amount of matter interesting on social and genealogical 
grounds is given in the pedigree of the Earl of Warwick, the 
curious profession of socialistic theories by the Countess is 
not mentioned. All the members of this family have done 
useful public work, and have vindicated the claim of the 
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aristocracy to the confidence of the State. The family of 
Fanshawe, which immediately follows that of. ‘Greville, 
equally illustrates the public service rendered by the landed 
gentry, a class which may be considered the backbone of the 
Empire, and which would be classed as noble in every country 
but England. Recent events invest the account of Lord 
Amherst of Hackney’s family with a pathetic interest, and 
we are surprised to find no mention of the famous library. 
An interesting feature of these pedigrees is the connexion 
«of younger members of the families with the colonies. 
There is, perhaps no country which offers a more 
cordial welcome to foreigners than England. We have in 
this volume information of the origin of Lord Goschen. 
If Englishmen cannot stand alone at the head of finance, it 
is something to their credit that families like Rothschild, 
Baring and Goschen find London their appropriate home. 


““Nelson’s Hardy: his Life, Letters and Friends.” By A. M. 
Broadley and R. G. Bartelot. London: Murray. 1909. 
10s, 6d. net. 

“ Of all the subordinate characters in the tragedy of Tra- 
falgar, the personality of Thomas Masterman Hardy is un- 
questionably by far the most interesting, striking, and 
attractive.’” That is the keynote of Messrs. Broadley & 
Bartelot’s memoir. If we limit the qualification to “ attrac- 
tive’’, then Nelson himself was not Hardy’s superior. This 
book, a little tiresome perhaps at times to the reader who is 
concerned not with every personal and domestic detail, but 
only with the larger national issues and the essential qualities 
of the chief men who took a hand in deciding them, shows 
‘ Nelson’s Captain ’’ to have been one of the finest of Eng- 
Jand’s sea-dogs and a most lovable personality. Nelson said 
he never knew Hardy wrong on any professional subject ; cer- 
tainly no great chief ever enjoyed more disinterested devotion 
than Hardy gave. Nelson’s last request, ‘‘ Kiss me, Hardy ”’, 
is almost as familiar as his famous signal. Theirs was 
one of the beautiful friendships of history. Hardy's “ life ”’ 
was worth writing, and there is a great deal in his letters that 
will be valued by the student of S. Vincent, the Nile, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar. Whether the authors were wise in 
deciding to print every letter they could find, however unim- 
portant, is a question which will be answered according to the 
degree of enthusiasm felt by the reader for every scrap of 
information which directly or indirectly relates to Nelson, or 
those in whom Nelson was interested. Hardy’s letters are 
very natural, abounding in such phrases as “ We still hope 
to ketch the Rascals’’ (the French under Villeneuve), and 
show his modesty to have been equalled only by his courage 
and loyalty. ; 

“*My Restless Life.’ By Harry de Windt. London: Grant 
Richards. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is no lack of variety in Mr. Harry de Windt’s 
reminiscences. His book makes most entertaining reading, 
equally amusing whether he is writing of Paris, London, or 
New York, of Siberia, South-Eastern Europe, or his overland 
journey from Paris to the eastern seaboard of America. The 
son of an Englishman who married a lady of Dutch descent 
and entered into the inheritance of a French estate, his cos- 
mopolitan instincts and propensity for roaming the wide 
world are easily explained. He has many good stories to 
tell as well as adventures to describe. One practical joke in 
which he took part was told by Sir Claude de Crespigny in 
his ‘‘ Sporting Memories’’. Sir Claude says the chief actors 
were three officers in the 4th Hussars. As a matter of fact, 
says Mr. de Windt, Wilson T——, of that regiment, and 
himself were the ‘‘sole perpetrators’’. They knew that a 
friend who was anxious to dispose of his estate in the West 
of England was giving a county ball. With the aid of a 
man from Clarkson’s they were ‘‘ made up”’ and presented 
themselves as house agents. A third person, who was in- 
formed of their scheme, played traitor. He sent a telegram 
to the West Country squire, telling him that two men, dis- 
guised as house agents, would call. ‘“ Be on your guard. 
They are burglars.’’ When the practical jokers arrived they 
were met by detectives and policemen. They were arrested 
and handcuffed, and the host came to inspect these accom- 
plished ‘‘cracksmen’’. There was nothing for it but to get 
rid of their disguises as promptly as possible. They were 
not ‘‘ kept in durance vile for several hours’’, as Sir Claude 
de Crespigny says, and their only punishment was the chaff 
and ridicule of their fellow-guests at the ludicrous fiasco. 
‘*That Rock Garden of Ours.” By F. Edward Hulme. London 

Unwin. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 

Too evidently Professor Hulme has set himself to an un- 
disguised effort to make so many pages of a book. His rock 
garden is not a real rock garden in the true sense. Many of. 
the flowers he describes are the same as are to be found in 
his books on “ Wild Flowers’’, and belong to all kinds of 
habitats. His book is of no help to practical gardeners, 


and readers of taste will dislike the prolixity and sloppy 
sentiment with which it abounds. He can make pleasant 
descriptions of flowers, and he is especially interesting when 
he quotes from poets and old writers on flowers and herbs. 
The best parts of his new book are the additional quotations 
of this kind, which are not to be found in Professor Hulme’s 
other books. The flowers are only a secondary feature; they 
are a peg for the quotations, folk-lore about flowers, and 
much miscellaneous information about country life. This 
being so, the fact that the illustrations are mostly in black 
and white, and not very useful for identification, does not 
so much matter. 


‘*Memoir of Colonel the Right Hon. William Kenyon-Slaney M.P” 
Edited by Walter Durnford. London: Murray. 1909. 3s. 6d 
net. 

If privately printed for relatives and intimate friends of 
Col. Kenyon-Slaney, this memoir might have served a 
reasonable purpose. But there is no excuse for publishing it. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney was an exemplary squire, who will be 
remembered as the eponymous author of a clause in the 
1902 Education Act. This is not achievement enough to 
justify a biography. From what is said in the book itself 
of Colonel Kenyon-Slaney’s character, he would surely have 
resented the publication of his ‘‘ Life’’. This sort of plain 
man does his duty without talking about it, and his friends 
ought to have observed the same temper as to his memory. 
Fancy an editor gravely publishing to the world Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney’s letters to his five-year-old daughter! Ap- 
parently Mr. Walter Durnford is without sense of propor- 
tion. 


THE WINCHESTER SCREEN. 


It appears that the Dean and Chapter, and more recently 
the Municipality, of Winchester have been gravely incom- 
moded by the possession of a white elephant in the shape of 
‘‘a really beautiful work of art’? by Inigo Jones. The 
facts, for which ‘‘ Country Life’’ of 22 May is the authority, 
are as follows. At the time of the Laudian “ revival’’, and 
probably under the auspices of Bishop Curll, the cathedral 
was endowed with a new choir-screen. This was, says 
“Country Life’, ‘‘almost certainly designed by and 
erected under the supervision of Inigo Jones’’. Not only 
the style and character of the work, but some documentary 
evidence, go to prove it. (We may add that as Mr. R. 
Blomfield in his ‘‘ Renaissance Architecture in England ’”’ 
speaks of it as a certainty, ard gives the date 1637-8, there 
can be no doubt of the truth of the ascription.) It contained 
in two pedimented niches the brass statues of Kings James I. 
and Charles I. which now stand on each side of the west 
door. 

In 1820, in the first fine careless rapture of the Neo- 
Gothic movement, this Palladian screen, being considered 
insufferably incongruous, was taken down and replaced by an 
outrageous erection, also in stone, the work of one Gilling- 
ham. Some time during the ’seventies this in its turn made 
way, under the improved taste of Sir Gilbert Scott, for a 
third screen, this time of wood, described (and we do not 
aspire to better the epithets) as ‘‘thin and frivolous”’. 
Meanwhile the Inigo Jones fragments had been stored in 
the triforium gallery above the transept. Last autumn the 
architect and engineer responsible for the underpinning 
work now in process ordered their removal, as their weight 
was considered a source of danger to the weakened fabric. 
During the winter they lay out on the grass, covered with 
straw; but in February last the Dean and Chapter con- 

«ceived the happy idea of handing them over to the munici- 
pality, who in their turn, it seems, have suffered much 
embarrassment, and, even with the aid of their ‘‘ Recreation 
Grounds Committee’’, are still puzzled what to do with 
them. The work of Inigo Jones is at present going a-begging. 
As it has survived destruction for ninety years already, it 
may still be hoped it will not go to mend the roads. 

Winchester, it may be observed, rich in works of fine art, 
has not been conspicuously happy i. its treatment of them. 
Did not the Warden and Fellows of Winchester College some 
time at the beginning of the nineteenth century allow the 
superb series of fourteenth-century glass windows which 
adorned their school chapel to be superseded by conscientious 
but garish copies? Some fragments of the original windows 
are now in the museum at South Kensington. Later on, and 
well within the recollection of many Wykehamists, did they 
not remove and sell for 2 song the fine carved woodwork 
attributed to Grinling Gibbons and put up some starveling 
modern Gothic fittings in its place? The builder who bought 
the Caroline woodwork is said to have made a fortune by its 
subsequent sale. 


For this Week’s Books see page 698, 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 


Glasgow & London. 


ARL’S COURT. 
THE GOLDEN WEST EXHIBITION. 
OPEN 11 A.M. TO If P.M. 
Admission, 1s. ; Children, 6d. ; Weekly Tickets, 2s. €d. 
SEASON TICKETS (DOUBLE), tos. 6d. 
Admission, including Return Fares from rso London Stations, rs. 
A MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF AMERICA'S . 
PRODUCTS AND INVENTIONS. 
IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 
THE RED MAN. 
PRESENTED BY A HOST OF RED INDIANS, 
COWBOYS, AND GIRLS. 
3 TIMES DAILY—3.30, 7.30, 9-30 p.m. 
RED INDIAN CAMP OPEN AT INTERVALS. 
Admission 6d. 
ON THE MIDWAY. 
THE DELUGE. THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 
THE SUMMER BALLROOM 
AND 1,001 ATTRACTIONS. 
The Famous rath Regt. N.G.S. New York Band 
and English Military Bands. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, ~— Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, i is drawn to Messrs. : 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLeries, 9 Conpv!T STREET, AND 234 Mappox Strest, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 

_—. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNiGHT, 

nk & Rutwey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and al! information free of charge. Replies received. 


YOUR TREASURED Ms. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a Eon but have not printed it 
becanse they lacked information as to cost 
of production. This may be obtained 
without fee from 

PRESS Ltd., Flee Book Lotehwerth 


NOTICE. 
” The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
ian @ 
One Yea ... £9 4 


Halt Year ... oe O15 2 
Quarter Year we OF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would Le glad to be informed 
immediately. 


a nutritive food Wi 
for those suffer- Wii 
ing from digestive | 
debility, or during Wj 
severe illness, and 'con- 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger’s Food 
is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoying the 
best of health. Benger's 
Food is different from any 
other food obtainable—it can be 
served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, Gc., 
everywhere. 


You might as well start 
smoking ‘‘ Three Nuns”’ 
Tobacco now, It willsave | 
a prolonged search for a 
really satisfactory tobacco. 

“Three Nuns” provides a 
cool smoke with a distinctive 
and fascinating flavour. Try it! 

“King’s Head” is similar 
but stronger. 
Rare mixtures of choloest quality. 


Both are obtainable everywhere. 
1 oz. packets, 7d.; 2 oz. tins, Is. 2d.; 
4 oz. tins, 2s. 3d. 


**THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES, 


43d. per packet of 10. , 
42 
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BOOKS 


“4 BOOK WHICH PLACES ITS AUTHOR IN 


THE FRONT RANK OF FICTION WRITERS.’ 
GLOBE. 


Mrs. R. S. GARNETT’S 


THE INFAMOUS 
JOHN FRIEND. 


6/- EARLY REVIEWS. 6/- 


“There is passion in this story and humour. A 
romance of most uncommon sincerity.” — Sketch. 


‘*This history of the career of John Friend, a spy 
in the pay of Napoleon, is a powerful one. Finely 
pictured. Strong, and written with conspicuous ability.” 

Academy. 


‘*The author deserves hearty congratulation. The 
book can hardly fail to make its mark. The story is of 
the time of Pitt and Nelson and of the dreaded Napoleonic 
invasion. The social atmosphere is very happily indicated. 

. There seems something almost miraculous in this 
achievement of Mrs. Garnett’s.”—J/anchester Guardian. 

‘*Its_ descriptions of Brighton society when Mrs. 
Fitzgerald asserted her refining influence are in the nature 
of vivid reminiscences. So far the year has given us no 
novel more soundly brilliant.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


4 clever, ingenious, and convincing study of two 
curious persons; of a strong man noble in impulse and 
destitute of general controlling principles, anc a woman 
bound to a man who had touched her at a thousand points 
in the long alliance of marriage.” —Daily News. 


ELIZABETH VISITS 
AMERICA. 


Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s new book has all the sparkle and 
i vivacity of her early work. Elizabeth is older, but 
is not a whit more decorous, and her tantalising personality 
is as effective as ever. 
Her impressions of Americans are original and set down 
fearlessly and without conventional expression. 
With sketches in the text and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 68. 


ENGLAND AND 
THE ENGLISH. 


Mr. Price Collier’s candid criticisms and appreciations 

| are actuated by friendliness and are in no way hostile. 

It is the point of view that makes them so interesting to us. 

The attention which his papers received when appearing 

serially has caused them to be eagerly looked for in book 

form. Their moderation and sincerity must make them 
widely popular. 7s. 6d. net. 


H. W. NEVINSON’S NEW BOOK 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM. 


Large Crown Svo. 6g. net. 
Just Published. 


DUCKWORTH & COMPANY, Covent Garden, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIoGRAPEY 


Lola Montez: an Adventuress of the ‘Forties (Edmund B. 
D’Auvergne). Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 

Charles-Auguetin Sainte-Beuve (Edited by Alexander Jeseup). 
Philadelphia : Lippincott. 6s. net. 

“es his Letters (Rev. Henry F. Henderson). Dent. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Giuseppe Baretti (Lacy Collison-Morley). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 


The Spitfire (Edward Peple) ; The Tragedy of a Flirtation (Harry 
B. Vogel) Penelope Ann (J. Henry Harris). Greening. 6s. 
each. 

Mrs. Grammercy-Park (A. R. Goring-Thomas) ; Sixpenny Pieces 
(A. Neil Lyons). Lane. 6%. each. 

Marcia (Marguerite Curtis). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6:2. 

Elizabeth Visits America (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 6s. 

Galatea of the Wheatfield (M. E. Francis). Methuen. 6s. 

The Cage (Harold Begbie). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

A Three-Foot Stool (Peter Wright). Smith Elder. 62. net. 

The Gelden Town (L. D. Barnett). Murray. 2s._ 6d. net. 

Starbrace (Sheila Kaye-Smith). Bell. 6s. ‘net. 

Fortune (Christine R. Shand). Mills and Boon. 


John Cave (W. B. Trites). Treherne. 6s. 


History 
The Story of the Household (Captain Sir George Arthur. 2 vols.). 
Constable. £3 13s. 6d. net. 
—— and other Naval Studies (James R. Thursfield). Murray. 
12s. net. 
The Exile of St. Helena (Philippe Gonnard). Heinemann. 


10s. net. 
The — People (Lucy M. J. Garnett). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
e 


net. 

The Russian Bastille (Dr. A. S. Rappoport). Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Plates XCI-C). Printed by Order of the Trustees. British 
Museum. 6s. 

An Introductory History of England (C. R. L. Fletcher. 2 vols.). 
Murray. 10s. 

The Gunpowder Plot and Life of Robert Gatesby (Mary Whit- 
more Jones). Burleigh. 2s. 6¢. net. 

A History of Ottoman Peetry (Edited by Edward G. Browne). 
Luzac. 21s. net. 


TRAVEL 
Round the Lake Country (H. D. Rawnsley). Glasgow: Macle- 
hose. 5s. net. 
The Voice of the Orient (Mrs. Walter Tibbits). The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society. 3s. 6d. net 


VERSE 
Sonnets (Lord Alfred Douglas). Academy Publishing Co. 23. 6d. 


net. 
The Golden Treasury (Francis T. Palgrave). Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Between-Time Poems (Oliver Davies). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
Lyra (Arthur Shearly Cripps). Oxford: Black- 
well. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Australian Crisis, The (C. H. Kirmees). Walter Scott Publishing 


o. 6s. 

Condition of England, The (C. F. G. Masterman). Methuen. 6s. 

Génie de l’Amérique, Le (Henry Van Dyke). Paris ; Calmann- 
Lévy. 3fr. 50c. 

Human Economics (Arthur H. Gibeon), 10s. 6d. net; The Annual 
Register, 1908, 18s. net; The Colonies and Imperial Defence 
(P. A. Silburn), 6s. Longmans, Green. 

Idealism as a Practical Creed (Henry Jones). Glasgow: Macle- 
hose. 6s. net. 

Is Shakespeare Dead? (Mark Twain). Harper. 3s. 6d. 

Japanese Education (Baron Dairoku Kikuchi). Murray. 5s. net. 

Olympic Games of 1908. The. British Olympic Association. 6s. 


net. 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry (A. C. Bradley). Macmillan. 10s. 
net. 


Reviews AND Macazixes ror June.—The Nineteenth Century 
and After, 2s. 6d.; Harper's, ls.; The Century, 1s. 4d.; The 
Connoisseur, ls.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The National 


Defence, 1s.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The Socialist. 


Review, 6d. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED on Alan AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A B C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone: Mavrair 3601. 


Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. 
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GALICIA 
THE SWITZERLAND OF SPAIN © 


By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN 
With 105 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wonderfully comprehensive and valuable.” — Herald. 
«Miss Meakin shows a complete mastery of her su ie 4 
Glasgow News. 

“Tt is a fascinating country, and Miss Meakin’s is a fascinating 
and extremely well-written book.” — Observer. 

‘* Here we have the practised author, able to detect at a glance the 
materials fit for her purpose.””-- Yorkshire Daily Post. 

‘¢ Miss Meakin is at her best when she is telling us what she saw, 
and then her best is decidedly good.” — Zimes Literary Supplement. 

‘* There is a very fine, a very original, and a very accurate chapter 
upon Pedro de Mezonzo’s Salve Regina, the like of which has not 
appeared in any other work.”— Morning Post. 

‘*The book, well planned and well written, and enriched by pictures 
and map, is a generous mine wherefrom the archeologist, the artist, 
the social and political economist will severally derive interest and 
profit."—Daily News. 

“Her book appeals equally to archeologists, sportsmen, farmers, 
and the ordinary tourist.”—J/anchester Guardian. 

‘© book which every Spaniard acquainted with the English 
language, and every Englishman fond of beauty and truth, ought to 
have in their respective libraries.” —Anglo-Spanish Trade Journal. 

“She conveys much solid and interesting information in a charming 
style, and her book is deserving of the honour it has obtained of a 
dedication accepted by the Queen of Spain.” —Scofsman. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


1909 Issue. JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
year 1909. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By 
A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry i in the University of Oxford. 8vo. IOs. net. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best 

Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English} 
uage. Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 

The First and Second Series. Complete in 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Artemis to Actzon, and other Verse. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘* The House of Mirth,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Greek Architecture. By Atay 
MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and Arche- 
ology in Princeton University. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 
IOs. net. [Handbooks of Archaeology and 


New Work by the Writer of “‘Confessio Medici.” 


Faith & Works of Christian Science. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT BILL 


With Explanatory Notes. 
By R. W. FOWELL and 4 L. DIBDIN 


(Barristers-at- 
And contrasted with the Bill of 1895 and the Irish Dissstabtishment Act of 1868. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
The White Sister. A Story of Rome. 
By the late F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Gervase. By Maser Dearmer, Author 
of ** The Alien Sisters,” &c. 6s. 


= use ul little pamphlet should be read by everyone who desires to derst: 
the effect of the Disestablishment Bill. 
Price SIXPENCE 
Published ad THE CENTRAL CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR DEFENCE 
ND INSTRUCTION, Church House, Westminster. 


ENGLISH 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE 


1 LA PAIX ET LA GUERRE 
CAMILLE PELLETAN 


2 MODERN POETRY 
Four Poems . JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Three _,, ‘ GERALD GOULD 
Two  ,, EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
One Poem ° : EZRA POUND 
3 SOME INNKEEPERS AND BESTRE 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 
4 AGATHA BLOUNT ELLA D’ARCY 
5 A MAN OF IMPULSE. ST. J. HANKIN 
6 SOME REMINISCENCES (Part 2)—3 
JOSEPH CONRAD 
THE FOG . -  H. M. TOMLINSON 
A CERTAINTY . OLIVE GARNETT 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN—3 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS 


The Month wiil contain Articles by CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
H. BELLOC, M.P., EDWARD THOMAS, and others, while 
the Editorial will deal with the Budget and Current Events 


HMalf-a-Crownm Monthly 
Half-Yearly Subscription from July to December, 15s. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


The Psychology of Thinking. By 


IRVING E. MILLER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


The Government of European Cities. 
By ere WILLIAM B. MUNRO, Ph.D., LL.B. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 
JUNE. 

A GLAN wak IN. Major-Gen. Sir W. G. 


Knox, 

FOREWARNED BUT NOT A WARNING FROM 1370-71. 
By Colonel Lonspate Hat 

Mr. BIRRELL'S. IRISH LAND BILL. By the Right Hon. Sir Horacz 
Prunxett, K.C.V.O. 

A TRIBUTE TO SWINBURNE. By Ernest Ruys 

PERSONAL OF ABDUL HAMID II. AND HIS 
COURT. By Professor A. Vamsery, C.V.O. 

THE F UTURE THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. Epwvn Barctay.‘ 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SA 

A SWEDISH EXPERIENCE IN EDUCAT poe Oe 

HENRY vill. AND 4 RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF L NDON. “By the 
Rev. G. Monroe R 

THE VINDICATORS OF “SHAKESPEARE: A REPLY TO SIR EDWARD 
SULLIVAN. By Georce G. Gresnwoop, M. 

COPYRIGHT AT HOME AND ABROAD. ‘By W. Morris Coutzs 

BALANCE POWER AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

ARCHIBALD 

THE’ B AGHDAD RAILWAY AND THE QUESTION OF BRITISH 

ae OPERATION. By ArTHUR von GwiNNeR (Governor of the Deutsche 
ank). 


Lonpox : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—JUNE 1909. 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A REVIEW OF EVENTS. 
SWINBURNE: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Epmunp Gosse. 
THE FUTURE OF THE BALKANS. By Mi. R. Ivanovitcu. 


BRITISH AND AME RICAN’ AMBASSADORS. Svpney Brooks. 

THE BOARD AND ARMY IL. By Sir Gzorcs Tt. 
LAMBER 

DO DREADNOUGHTS ONLY COUNT? By 

TWO MAKERS OF MODERN By T. “Roueston. 

THE DISCIPLE OF DESTINY. By W. Durrant. 

PRE.. IN RE IGION. B Cropp. 

FRENCH CU AND TUDOR —— By Stoney Lee. 

WAR AND SHIPPING. B 

aS GET. “By J. Evtis Barxer. 
HE ISLAND HA 

THE WOMAN WITH THE DAGGER. By Scunrrzuse. 


LONDON ; CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


"ENGRAVINGS, ‘THE PROPERTY. OF ‘THE LATE MR. URBAN 
NOSEDA, OF KING STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W. 


will SELL by AUCTION es ordes of the Executors), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, June 2, and two 
following days K of ENGRAV ‘NGS of the well-known printseller the 
late Mr. Uri No-eda, of King Street, St. James's, S.W., also the copper- 
plates of bis 
May be viewed on Saturday, May 29 (10 a.m. tor pa m.), also on Tuesday, 
June 1. Catalogues may be 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


= sel. L by AUCTION, at their House, No. 4% Wellington Street, — 
e 


Strand, W.C MONDAY, June 7, and Followin ng I Day, at o'clock precisely, 
‘ENGRAVINGS, DR AWINGS &c. (framed and in the a tg comprisin, 
Theatrical Portraits by J. R R geik R. Dunkarton, T R. Houston, J. 

, F. Bartolozzi, and others ; Portraits i in Mezzotint and ‘Stipple ; a com- 


plete Set of Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, "s 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE ! 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S 
CONTOURED ROAD MAP OF 


ENGLAND and WALES 


FOR MOTORISTS AND CYCLISTS. 


Scale 6 Miles to an Inch, 
Main roads in red, heights indicated by contour 
lines and colouring, and chief altitudes in feet. 


IN SIX SHEETS. PRICES: 
Coloured sheets, 1s. 6d. each; separate sheets mounted to fold, 2s. 6d. each ; 


oofs on india paper, &c. ; Fancy Subjects of the English School by F. ” Bartolozzi, 
P. W. Tomkins, L. Schiavonetti, A. Cardon, T. Burke, W. Nutter, G. Vendramini, 
P..Simon, and others, a few printed i in sy owe naval engagements, s ane prints, 
caricatures, &c. ; modern pres by ‘“ x7 Haden, J. M. Whistler, D. Y. 
Cameron, R. W. "Macbeth, A. H Haig, Strang, and others, iesteding Fine 
First States of Seymour Haden's Windsor (Drake 183), and Greenwich (Drake 184) ; 
‘Engravings, Etchings, and Woodcuts by A. Diirer, Rembrandt, and other celebrated 
Ola ers ; Arundel Society Publications ; Drawings in Water-colours by Birket 
Foster and others ; and a few Drawings by Old Masters and Oil Paintings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catologues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. WILKINSON & HODGE | 


‘Strand, W.C. NE o'clock 
precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETT! RS. HISTORICAL” DOCUMENTS, 


Edmund Kean, David Garrick, and beg ” numerous Letters and Documents 


A en be wer two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
THE VALUADLE OF JAPANESE COLOUR 
THE PKOPERTY OF JOHN STEWART HAPPER, ESQ., O 
ORK CITY, U.S.A. 


SECOND AND FINAL PORTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE > 


will SELL 4 AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 my nm Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, June 14, and four following da ne o'clock 
precisely, Collection of ANESE COLOUR’ PRINTS, the 
property o! n Stewart of New York City, U.S. 
eg bs be viewed on Thursday. Friday and Saturday, June 10, 11 and 12. 
Catalogues may be had. Tilustrated Copies ss. each. 


set, d to fold, in stitched cowhide case, £1 1s. ; complete map, mounted in 
cloth thumb case, in two portiens, the larger pertion being on Major Ansell's 
patent 41 ss. Prospectus, with index- Grates on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF 


TRAYEL TALK. 


EING 
COLLECTION OF UESTIONS, PHR ASES, AND 
ENGLISH, FREN CH, GERMAN AND ITALIAN. 
Twentieth Thoroughly Revised and to date, 
with new "Introductory Chapter on Pronunciation. 
Especial pains + -~4. been taken to bring this volume up to date in respect of 
Telephones, Lifts, Cycling, Motoring, Photography, &c. It is printed on thin 
per, and, although containing over 7oo pages, weighs only 7 0zs._ Size 5x 33ins. 
oth. Rounded orners. Price 3s. 6d. Prospectus gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S CATALOGUE OF MAPS AND 
BOOKS FOR TOURISTS 


giving details of all the latest and best Maps and Guide Books, 1RR&SPECTIVE 
OF PUBLISHER, with index-maps of British and toreign Government surveys 
(and much other informatien indispensable to tourists), is sent 


GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


London: ‘EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer te His Majesty the King. 


BIRDS’ 


EGGS OF THE BRITISH 


ISLES. 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 
by arrangement with the Proprietors. 


AN IDEAL GIFT for BOY or GIRL. 


BIRDS’ BRITISH ISLES. 


24 Plates, including 459 Drawings of Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with Index, in one Volume. Handsomely 
bound in Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted that ten eggs of the 
Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House-Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the 
Chaffinch, seven of the Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of 
the Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and nine of the Kestrel, 
it will give some idea of the thoroughness with which this work was prepared. 


For the collation of the text from the larger work, “ British Birds with their Nests 
and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were secured. With the exception of 
the Introduction and a few additional signed notes to some of the species, the wording 
of the text, as published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, SATURDAY REVIEW, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
together with Postal Order for 10s. 6d. 
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The Problem 


How to Get the Most and the Best out of Land is one which grows more anxious as population 
increases, prices decrease, and more has to be won from the land for less return. Science shows the 
way. Agriculture to-day is something more than a scratching of the soil and the scattering of seeds 
over it. It was Swift who said that: “ Whoever would make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put together.” The agriculturist 
who can do that does something not only for mankind, and more for himself. How it may be accom- 
plished is shown in detail by the great new 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN AGRICULTURE 
AND RURAL ECONOMY, 


which is now being prepared by Professor R. PATRICK WRIGHT, F.H.A.S, F.R.S.E., the Principal 
of the West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. His contributors and helpers include scores 
of men of world-wide repute, such as Lord Carringtcn, Sir John M‘Fadyean, Prof. Hamilton, 
Sir George Watt, Prof. Edward Blundell, Prof. Bang, Professor R. A. Berry, Lord Arthur Cecil, 
Major P. G. Craigie, Principal J. R. Ainsworth Davis, Principal P. Hedworth Foulkes, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Bart., Sir Richard D. Green-Price, Bart., Harold Leeney, Hon. and Rev. A. B. Hamilton, Prof. 
D. MacAlpine, Principal James M‘Call, Prof. Falkner C. Mason, Hon. H. A. Nicholls, Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson, Dr. J. J. L. Van Ryn, Right Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., Right Hon. John Sinclair, 
Prof. William Somerville, Prof. James Wilson, Prof. J. Cossar Ewart, Very Rev. John Gillespie, 
Principal W. T. Lawrence, Rev. R. M‘Clelland, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Prof. J. R. Campbell, Prof. 
Grenville A. J. Cole, George E. Collins, Prof. James Long and Prof. T. Winter. 

The STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA is a comprehensive work embracing every branch of agriculture, 
and when complete will be valuable equally to the small farmer and the great landowner. The value 
of the twelve volumes will be enhanced by over 160 full-page plates aad innumerable illustrations. 


Stock, Dairying, Forestry, Market Gardening, Horticulture, Agricultural Implements and Machines, 
Poultry and Bee Keeping, Veterinary Science, Agricultural Geology, Soil Physics, Entomology and 
Zoology, Botany and Bacteriology, Agricultural Chemistry, Manures, Feeding Stuffs, Agricultural Laws, 
Economics and Book-keeping, Foreign and Colonial Agriculture, Biography, Dogs, Games, Sport and 
Miscellaneous. The total number of articles in the twelve volumes will be some five thousand. 


TWO TYPICAL LETTERS. 


From a Student. 
Billericay, Essex, August 31, 1908. 


Dear Sirs,—I have looked carefully through Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Agriculture,” 
and it seems to me most comprehensive, and I think your system of cross references a good 
and helpful feature of the work. I have pleasure in enclosing P.O. for 8s. ; please forward 
receipt. You will please forward the other eleven volumes as they are issued. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) ROBERT AMENT. 


a Stock-breeder. 
Lower Court Farm, Long Ashton, July 4, 1908. 


Dear Sirs,—I have received the first volume of ‘‘ The Standard Cyclopedia,” and am very 
pleased with it. I think it is a most invaluable and interesting book for agriculturists. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. R. WITHERS. 


Each Subscriber while the work is being is COUPON. 
é 
published will be entitled to ask the advice of GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 34-5 Southampton 


Professor WRIGHT upon Agricultural Questions. Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Two volumes are now ready, and will be sent 

j carriage paid to anyone on receipt of order for the 

work, complete in 12 volumes, and MN 

8 P.O. for 8s. to cover cost of first AAGTESS 
== volume. Vol. Il. can be paid for 

weeks after date, and the remaining 

volumes quarterly as delivered. S.R. 


Agriculture ” as published. I enclose first payment of 8s. 


The work deals in dictionary form with every farming problem: Tillage and Farming, Live 


Please send me the Volumes of the ‘‘ Standard Cyclopedia of - 
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SHOULD BOYS AND GIRLS BE EDUCATED TOGETHER? 
FIVE LECTURES ON 


CO-EDUCATION. 
By Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND, 
Principal West Heath School for Boys and Girls, Hampstead. 
1. A Natural Education. 3 Two Aspects of Co-Education. 
2. For Our Daughters. 4. Co-Education and the Public Schools. 
5. Why Not Co-Education ? 
3d. EACH, POST FREE. 
WOMEN’S PRINTING SOCIETY, BRICK STREET, PICCADILLY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June 8th, gth, and rcth. — At least EIGHTEEN 
HOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholarships 
for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three Scholarships for 
CANDIDATES for the ARMY; One FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £20, tenable for three years, and the Second of Three Entrance Scholarships 
recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each of the value of 
435 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference for boys born, educated, 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE XHIBITIONS. 
For particulars apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE scHoLarsHIP EXAMS.—JUNE 1, 

2, and 3. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day 

Boys) perann. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to boy who does best in Exam. 
Council Nominations, value £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
utiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House (Men 


only from November to March). Very Suitable for Reading Parties. 

Lovely country. Warm and sheltered situation. Some rough rabbit-shooting. 

for holidays.—Apply Cantas., Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 
von. 


( ‘OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied 

by order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, oe. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 


The present “Novel Crisis” is dis- 

cussed by leading novelists—Mr. H. G. 

Wells, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. W. J. 

Locke, Baroness Orczy, Mr. B. Steel, 

Miss Marjorie Bowen, and others— 

in the June BOOK MONTHLY, 
now on sale, Gd. net. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE. 


Tar Tainteenta ANNUAL GeNeraL Mretine of Callender’s Cable and Con- 

struction Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Hamilton House, 

vietoue Embankment, E.C., Mr. Henry Drake (Chairman of the Company) 
residing. 

» The Secretary (Mr. H. E. Harrison) read the notice convening the meeting 

and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the 
deplorable condition of the engineering trade during the past twelve months 
in every part of the world was too well known to need more than passing 
reference. It had, however, resulted in the business of the Company being 
restricted both at home and abroad. No new undertaking of any importance 
in the electrical industry was carried into effect during the period under 
review, the orders secured by their Company being confined almost exclu- 
sively to extension of new works and supply stations already in existence. 
He thought, considering the bad state of trade, the result could not be 
considered anything but satisfactory, and he hoped the shareholders would 
agree with that view. After referring to the various items in the balance- 
sheet, and me them with those of the previous year, he said that 
the profits of the year, after deducting all charges at Erith, amounted to 
£106,985, as compared with £108,572 in the previous year. After deducting 
the general expenses of the management, income-tax, repairs and main- 
tenance of plant, buildings, &c., there remained a balance of £61,614, to 
which had to be added the balance brought in from 1907 of £45,107, making 
together £106,721. From this had to deducted interest on debenture 
stock, dividend on preference shares, and appropriation for depreciation 
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of plant and machinery, amounting together to £34,587, leaving a net 
balance of £72,134. It was proposed to deal with that in the following 
manner: By the payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares at the rats 
of 10 per cent per annum (less income-tax), being 10s. per share, whereof 
5s. was paid on November 1, 1908, and 5s. would be paid on May 29, 1909; the 


pogment of a bonus of 5s. and a carry-forward to next year’s account of 
£45,884. 


Mr. C. H. McEuen seconded the motion. ; 

Mr. T. O. Callender (Managing Director) said: “I think that 1908 wig 
long be remembered as an exceedingly bad year, and this is especially go. 
in the pe | trade and in businesses connected with it. Not only dig, 
we have strikes of the utmost importance, all of which affected our businegg 
in the most material way, but orders ceased, and all the buyers in the 
district practically went out of business. In addition to that, the year hag 
been marked by great financial stringency. A great deal of money was to. 
be had, but none of it for operations of the kind which have an interest 
for this Company. Development was difficult, and new industries in elee. 
trical or engineering departments were practically impossible. As a result 
we have had an exceedingly bad time in which to carry on our business, 
Our business has also been injured by a complete stoppage of all work ig 
London pending some decision as to the future of electric er in thig 
district. One can hardly imagine the extent to which Parliamentary action, 
can stop a business until you are at the head of affairs, as I have been. [ 
am glad to say that difficult XK sition is at an end, and that our London 
trade has once more begun. We consider that the metal filament lamps 
are the very best of friends that we ever had, and that although we may 
suffer a little from them this year, next year, or the year after at the latest, 
we shall have another big boom in the advancement of electrical supply, 
due to the large extension which will come from these metal filament lamps. 
Mains will be carried into districts which hitherto have been considere@ 
out of the region of electrical supply. However, taking it all round, the 
management of this Company is very thankful indeed to see the back of 
1908. We are looking forward now to better times. The demands from 
our old customers are increasing. With regard to our London orders, they 
are only the beginning of what we oe will be a most excellent business. 
in this City. m the Continent we have carried out no inconsiderable 
amount of work in the last few years. During the last part of 1908 work 
was undertaken and contracts were carried out at prices which were 
shocking. Our trade in Australia during the past year has been better than 
we have had for many years. There was a very decent business in South 
America and elsewhere, and, I think, quite a fair amount of general orders. 
to be had; but again it was a question of price, and the price was bad. 
Still, with all these complaints that I have to make as to keen competition, 
as to endless worry, and as to prices, we have managed to make a fair 
amount of profit before the year closed. We have been assisted in that by 
the excellent results which we have had from the Anchor Company. That 
concern, when we first took it over, gave us a great deal of bother, and it is 
only after five years’ hard work that we have got it into the position in 
which it now is, and which, I can assure you, is in every way a satisfacto 
one. It is prpth-cosning, and helping towards your dividend. I hope at no 
— distant date to be able to give you equally good results from St. Helens 
as from the Anchor Company.” 

The report was adopted unanimously, and the dividends as recommended 


were declared. 
PEARKS, LIMITED. 


THE THIRTEENTA ORDINARY GENERAL MeeTING of Pearks, Ltd., was held 
yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr 
ensh (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Dumphreys) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said: 
In dealing with our report, you will have noticed that profits are less than 
in the previous year; but we think shareholders still have cause for 
satisfaction when the whole position is fairly reviewed, and the somewhat 
extraordinary circumstances of the past year are taken into consideration. 
During that period competition reached a point that would have been 
ludicrous had it not been so mischievous; it hardly deserves to be called 
*‘ competition ” when traders, in a frantic effort to make big returns, de- 
liberately sell a line of every-day requirement at 30 per cent. below cost 
price on the chance of inducing customers to buy another article on which 
they make up their loss. A competitor starting such tactics reaps for 
a while a quite spurious benefit by getting the extra trade from that 
section of the public who are always seeking for bargain lines, and conse- 
quently are always ready to run about from shop to shop; but no permanent 
benefit was ever realised from this class of purchaser. To prevent our 
customers being temporarily enticed away we had to meet that competition. 
by adopting the same tactics, with the result that some hundreds of tons 
of sugar were sold below cost, and we handled thousands of tons of sugar 
without reaping a net profit on that commodity; the only consolation we 
got from it was that we not only held our trade together, but now that 
retail prices are getting normal again we find that our weekly turnover 
for the past few months is greatly in excess of the corresponding period of 
last year. As regards tea, we have not been disturbed by the stupendous 
advertising of cheap teas for which the past year has been so very con- 
spicuous; we caught the public taste with our standard blends long since, 
and as we have maintained the high quality throughout the fluctuations. 
of the market, our customers mark their appreciation by recommending 
our teas to their friends, with the result that our sales are steadily in- 
creasing. Butter and cheese have each in turn been difficult lines to 
handle; but there appears a a tendency in some quarters to endeavour 
to get a reasonable profit out of these goods. Pearks have always gone 
for supplying the best quality possible at popular prices, and we have 
never sought for a big margin of profit on each line. We shall continue to 
follow that policy; experience has taught us that permanent business 
cannot be maintained by other methods. I have been asked what effect 
the new Butter and Margarine Act has had upon our trading. Well, we 
had a little trouble at first in educating the public to the meaning of the 
new name; but the result is satisfactory, and our milk-blended butter, 
under the name of Pearksown, still enjoys a very large sale. In addition 
to this we have enormously increased our sales of butter and margarine. 
In margarine especially we are pleased to note that the old prejudice so 
stubbornly maintained by the middle-class buyer is fast disappearing. The 
manufacture of this article has been so improved that a vast number of 
well-to-do customers now prefer to have in their homes a substance of 
unvarying quality and flavour rather than risk ordinary cheap butters 
which can never be depended upon. Tutning to our figures, we find our 
gross profit of £78,052 2s. lld. is £4,018 6s. 1d. less than for the previous 
year; but against this our general legal 
expenses, interest on loans, Kkc.—shows a saving of £2,149 5s. 5d., and, 
whilst effecting this reduction in administration expenses, we have esta- 
blished a bonded tea warehouse that will enable us to develop our export 
tea trade, and by thus reducing general expenses ensure on inerease of 

rofits from the tea department. We have at the same time enlarged our 
Tonbee warehouse, and our general organisation has been so perfeeted that 
we are able to deal with a heavy increase of turnover without increasing 
our expenses beyond the actual cost of labour and carriage caused by the 
extra work. Our oldest branches are all being thoroughly overhauled im 
turn and brought into line with the requirements of modern trading. This 
causes the item for repairs to premises to be heavier by £1,464 188. ld. This 
leaves an amount of £17,851 1s. 6d. from which we deduct £2,000 for reserve 
for doubtful debts, leaving £15,851 1s. 6d. to be carried on to the balance 
sheet. After paying dividends already declared, we have & balance of 
£10,231 5s. 11d., which we propose carrying forward for next year. We do 
not think it advisable to recommend a dividend on ordinary shares at 
resent; we wish to strengthen the position of the Company. by going 
nto the item of leasehold premises, &c., and our reserve fund for deprecia- 
tion of thia account. I move the adoption of the report. _ : 

Mr. |. M. Evans seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
Mr. W. H. Court was re-elected a director. 
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“ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. 


fat SEVENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MeeTING of the proprietors of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company was held on Wednesday, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Mr. Owen Pailipps, M.P. (Chairman of tae Company), presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. R. L. Forbes) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and tae auditors’ report, 
The Chairman said: As most of you are aware, this Company was incor- 
ted by Royal Charter by the lete Queen Victoria on September 29, 1839; 
so that on eI 29 next the Company will have its seventieth anniver- 
sry—the R.M.S.P. Company being the oldest transatlantic steamship 
eompany in the world. The shipping industry has suffered, and is still 
goffering, from one of those periods of acute depression to which all trades 
are subject. But the shipping trade has this great advantage over other 
trades—it adjuste itself more quickly to the requirements of the world’s 
commerce, owing to the fact thet the world’s mercantile fleet, which has a 
total tonnage of 41.000.000 tons, of which nearly half—namely. 19,000.000 
tons—eail under the British flag, only has an average economic life of about 
twenty years, and when trade is —— the number of new vessels built 
each year is very much reduced. This Company has no trade in which it 
das a monopoly. but has keen competition to meet on all its trade routes, and, 
in view of the depressed state of the shipping trade to which I have alluded, 
] think it is a matter of congratulation that, besides paying the usual 5 per 
cent. dividend on the preference stock, we have been able again to recommend 
a emall dividend on the ordinary stock. We have written off no less than 
£214,000 for depreciation, which is by far the largest sum ever provided by 
the Company in a giogie year for this purpose; it compares with £193, 
for 1967 and £173,000 for 1906 and £54,000 in 1903; but it must, of course, 
not be overlooked that the Company’s fleet is now somewhat larger than 
formerly. as the history of this Company for some years past has been one 
of gradual but steady expansion. As foreshadowed at our Jaet annual 
meeting. we have now formed the nucleus of a reserve fund by transferring 
£20,000 to reserve account. Coalowners are reputed to have been coining 
money for the last few years. and although coals are now lower in price, 
they are still above what may be considered a normal price, and it is only 
‘by the very closest attention to the matter that we have been able to keep 
our expenditure on coals within reasonable limits. You will, I know, be 
to hear that the Company has been able to maintain its position in 
the South American passenger trade. I am pleased to hear Lord Crewe’s 
statement that a Royal Commission will shortly be appointed with the very 
laudable object of developing the trade between the West Indies and Canada. 
I hope that the Commiesioners will confine their attention to developing new 
trades, to the mutual benefit of all concerned, and I trust nothing will be 
done that may tend to divert from its natural course the existing trade 
between the West Indies and the Mother Country. As you are aware, our 
old offices at Jamaica were demolished by the earthquake. and the business 
thas been carried on in temporary offices ; but we are now erecting a suitable 
eo building which will be much more convenient for our 
business ut Jamaica, and will be more in keeping with the new city which is 
gradually. but very slowly. arising at Kingston. We are also lengthening 
ur pier at Jamaica so as to enable the loading and discharging of our mail 
steamers to be carried on there with greater economy and despatch than is 
ible at present. We have secured the long lease of a new pier at New 
ork, which is about to be erected by the Harbour Commissioners in one of 
the very best positions in New York harbour, and which gives the Company 
position second to none in New York, both for passenger and cargo business. 
Ae mentioned in the annual report, the Company's share of the mail con- 
‘tract for the Australian mail service terminates with the current voyages 
of the steamers now on that route; but we are taking the necessary steps 
‘to protect the interests in the trade which we and our predecessors have 
carried on for over thirty years. Since this Company acquired the Morocco 
‘and Canary Islands trade, which had been carried on for so many years by 
Mesers. Forwood, I am pleased to say the excellent service we have main- 
tained en the route has led to increased tourist traffic, both to Morocco, 
‘Teneriffe, and Madeira. In some of the Colonies some curious views appear 
to have been held by some people as to the — and effect of shipping rings 
or conferences, and the valuable evidence collected at home and abroad and 
published by the Commission will. I feel certain. have assisted in making 
‘the true position clear and pricking some bubbles. British shipowners 
have no monopoly, and do all in their power to develop the various trades 
in which their ships are employed; but if British shipping is to maintain 
its pre-eminent position in the face of the keen competition of Germany and 
other foreign nations, it is imperative that British shipowners should con- 
‘tinue to have accorded to them the same freedom to carry on their business 
as their competitors. Now as to the future, the outlook in the various trades 
in which we are interested is better than it has been for some time past, and 
we have commenced the new year well. I now beg formally to move: “ That 
the report of the directors and accounts and balance-sheet submitted to this 
‘meeting be, and the same are hereby, received and adopted: and that a 
‘dividend of 2} per cent., less income-tax, making, with the interim dividend, 
5 per cent. for the year, be. and the same is hereby, declared on the preference 
stock; and that a dividend of 2.per cent.. less income-tax. be, and the same 
is hereby, declared on the or ry stock.” (Applause.) 
Mr. A. S. Williams (Deputy. Chairman) seconded the motion, which was 


_ carried unanimously, without discussion. 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP, 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MreTING of the Nitrate Producers’ Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday at 20 Billiter Buildings, 
E.C., Mr. John Latta (the Chairman) presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. James A. Walker) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 
The Chairman said: ‘ The past year will, I sincerely hope, go down to 
history ae representing the worst period the shipping trade has ever ex- 
rienced. We may therefore consider ourselves somewhat fortunate in 
ing able to recommend a 7% per cent. dividend after providing for 
depreciation. Had we been entirely dependent on current rates we could 
not have done thie, but having formed the opinion that no immediate 
improvement woes likely, we engaged business ahead. and thereby did 
& little better than some of our competitors. It is to be deplored that owners 
of cargo steamers are so entirely at the mercy of conditions such as those 
which have obtained for so long, the complete Jack of understanding among 
themselves and jealousies of each other fanning competition to an extent 
‘that under other circumstances might easily be eliminated. Another cause 
‘to which the extreme acuteness of the present depression has by some been 
ascribed is the reduced freeboard tables introduced by the Board of Trade, 
whereby a large amount of carrying capacity was suddenly added to existing 
tonnage. These critics have gone so far as to say that it would be desirable 
‘to revert to the old freeboard tables, thereby withdrawing from the market 
the said increase of lifting power. Apart altogether from the scientific 
principle upon which these freeboards are justifiable, surely such a sugges- 
tion would be ruinous to Britich shipowners. It would give the foreigner 
back the advantage which he for so long enjoyed, and which undoubtedly 
sssisted him in gaining hie present strong position. The Board of Trade, 
im my opinion, are much to blame for the length of time it took them to 
me aware of a scientific fact apparent to our foreign competitors years 
ago. You may remember at our last meeting I gave it as my opinion that 
one of the most likely methods to act as a deterrent to the irresponsible 
building of ships would be to give the parties who were induced to put up 
the money some such salient data from year to year as would enable them 
to form a business opinion as to how it was being controlled. I see no 
Teason to change that view, and think much in that direction could be done 
by requiring auditors to give information essentially necessary for that 
purpose in their certificates. It is generally recognised that 5 per cent. 
= annum in well-financed shipping companies represents the natural 
preciation. It would therefore be a simple matter, and only chronicle 
® fuct, if auditors added to their certificates what 5 per cent. per annum 
on the first cost of the fleet dealt with amounted to, and what, 
‘fs & fact, had been so set aside. Another point I think I 
Wight mention as being likely to go towards common ecense in the 


building and chartering of steamers, and that is if those putting up 
the money made an arrangement with the managers that their remuneration 
should be dependent upon profits. Your directors, I think, were wise in 
appreciating this fourteen years ago, as their agreement with your managers: 
provides that in any voyage which does not show a surplus of 10 per cent. 
no management commission is paid. This gives shareholders sound pro- 
tection, bringing the personal interests of the different parties to the invest- 
ment into complete sympathy. The world’s trade must increase by leaps and 
bounds, and in view of improvements, and from many other causes, the 
wastage of effective tonnage must grow in increasing ratio. I am not 
therefore, for those reasons, one who believes, as some do, that the shipping 
trade is done. On the contrary, if sound common sense in its management is 
consistently followed, reasonable profits should be the result. I have now to 
move: ‘That the accounts be adopted, and that a dividend at the rate 
of 74 per cent. per annum for the past six months, free of income-tax, 
now paid, and that £13,000 be carried to depreciation, leaving £561 10s. to 
be carried forward to next year’s account.’”” — 
Mr. Gamble North seconded the motion, which was carried: 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD, 


E RS’ REPORT for the Three Months endin 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. ++ 26,046°230 oz. 
6°983 dwt. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oe 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Cost ton 
Cost. milled. 
To Mining Expenses— 
ee #+29,72t 13 
1 1 
29,867 7 8 o 8 
Reduction Expenses... 21,723 3 8 
General Expenses— 
Mine ee oe ee 3,186 16 9 © © 10°253 
Head Office ee ne 2,205 15 10 7'096 
456,983 3 Ho 1s 3°34 
Working Profit 52,989 3 5 O14 2°474 
£109,972 7 4 5'798 
Value per ton 
Value. illed. 
Cr. a 6 * 
By Gold Account .. 109,972 4 19 5798 


Notr.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £4,530, and is not included in above 


costs. 
_ Reserve Goip.—At the 31st March the Company had 7,480 fine oz. of Gold 
in 


reserve. 

DivipeEnp.—An Interim Dividend (No. 39) of go per cent. was declared on the 
23rd March for the half-year endi g 3st March, 1909, payable on or about 4th May* 
from London and Johannesburg Offices to Shareholders registered in the Company's 
books at 31st March, 1909. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will receive pay- 
ment of m No. 27 attached thereto on ntation either at the London 
Office of the Company, or at the Head Office, The Corner House, Johannesburg. 

* Warrants in payment of Dividend No. 39 were posted to European Share- 
holders from the London Office on 4th May, 1909. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at the Special General Meeting of 
Shareholders of this Company, held at Johannesburg on April 14, 1909, the 
Provisional Agreement dated January 6, 1909, for the absorption of this 
Company by the Crown Deep, Limited (whose name is to be changed to 
Crown Mines, Limited), was duly confirmed. As it has also been ratified, 
where necessary, by the shareholders of the other companies concerned, 
the undertaking, property, assets, and liabilities of this Company, as at 
June 30 next will transferred to the Crown Mines, Limited, in exchange 
for 160,000 fully-paid shares of the nominal value of 10s. each, and this 
Company will go into liquidation on July 1 next. 

In order to facilitate the work of exchanging the shares, shareholders are 
requested, if they have no intention of transferring theirs before June 50, 
to surrender their certificates at once, in exchange for which they will, in 
due course, receive certificates for shares in the Crown Mines, Limited, at 
the rate of four Crown Mines shares of 10s. each for three shares of this 
Company. The new certificates will be ready for delivery about six weeks 
after the lodgement of the old certificates. Shareholders who surrender 
their certificates prior to June 30 will not, of course, thereby prejudice 
their right to receive this Company's dividend of 45 per cent. for the three 
months ending at that date. : ¥ 

Holders of Share Warrants are also requested, if they have no intention 
of negotiating their shares before June 30, to surrender their Share 
Warrants at once, after detaching Coupon No. 28, at either of the following 
addresses :— 

(a) The London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C., or 
(b) The vompegete Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 
20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
to be exchanged for Share Warrants of the Crown Mines, Limited. 

Holders of Share Warrants will be notified by advertisement when Coupon 
No. 28 should be presented for payment. 

Listing forms for surrendering Share Warrants may now be obtained 
from either of the offices mentioned above. : 

Any fraction of a Crown Mines Share that may become due under this 
distribution will be paid for in cash at the rate of half the making-up 

rice of Crown Deep shares (after deducting the dividend of 14s. per Crown 

eep share) on the London Stock Exchange at the end-June settlement. It 
will not be possible for shareholders to purchase fractions of Crown Mines 
os oe from the Liquidators in order to bring their holdings up to whole 
numbers. 

The Share Transfer Registers of this Company will be finally closed at 
the termination of business on June 30, 1909, and Share Warrants to Bearer 
of this Company will not be good delivery in Paris after the end-June 


settlement. 
A. MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
May 27, 1909. 


ORIENT LINE to AUSTRALIA, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS, 
ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
LES, 


at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAP. 
PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For a to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
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GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS 


Lisrary Epition. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Pocket Evrriox. Cloth, 2g. 6d. net; leather, 38. 6d. net. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

SANDRA] BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

THE EGOIST. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES, containing The Tale of Ohioe ; 
The House on the Beach; Farina; The 

of General Opie and Lady Camper. 
POEMS. [n two volumes, each with a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. By G. M. Trevetyan. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW. 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


Price as, 6d. net. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. Milton and His Age. 
Lt.-Col. ALSAGER POLLOCK The Officers’ Training Corps. 
Major P. A. B. SILBURN,D.S.O. The Possible Secession of South Africa. 
M. M. PATTISON MUIR. ‘The Prose Romances of William Morris. 
A. G. D, CRAWSHAY. An Armenian Household. 
R. P. HEARNE. The Universities and Aeronautics. 
CURE DE CAMPAGNE. A Sunday Dinner-Table. 
S.C. KAINES SMITH. Mr. Rackham and The Fairies. 
Cc. B. BULL. Some Aspects of Oxford Athletics. 
Book Reviews, &c. 
Tuis Review areears purtnc Acapewic TERM. 
A Specinten Copy may b: had on application. 
Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS OF NOTE. 
Dedicated by gracious permission to HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
CAVALRY, 1661-1902. By Capt. Sir GErorGE 
ARTHUR, Bart., late Second Life Guards. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, including 6 Coloured 
Plates. Two volumes, super-royal 8vo. Edition de luxe, 
limited to 40 copies, £10 10s, net. Ordinary Edition, 
£3 13s. 6d. net. 

“The story of the Households, alike in peace and war, was worth telling ; 
and in Sir George Arthur the corps has found an excellent historian—competent, 
concise, and conscieutious. There is no attempt at fine writing, but justice is 
done to all the more stirring and dramatic episodes in this interesting chapter 
of history. The book is nobly printed and adorned with illustrations which are 
both artistically beautiful and historically appropriate."—S/andard. 


CHAPTERS on SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By J. Fitzmaurice Demy 8vo. 78. 6d, net. 
“A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and judgment.”— Odserver. 
** We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 
English contribution to Spanish letters since the same author gave us his 
history of Spanish literature."—A thenaum. 
“e have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.” 
Mr. R. B. CunsinGuame Granam in the Nation. 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS. 
exe Figured and described by Cyrit Davenvort, F.S.A. About 
300 Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 25s, net. 


This is the first English beok on the subject. A Detailed Prospectus can be 
had from the Publishers. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


AND CHARYBDIS. By 
Moore. 

THE STORY OF THYRZA. by Aticr Brown. 
THE PERJURER. By W. FE. Norris. 

PATRICIA BARING. By Winirrep James. 

THE ACTRESS. L. C. Mate. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange St., London, W.C. 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


THE STONE AGES IN NORTH 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. 

With Introduction by Professor A. H. KEANE, 
Late Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute. 
With over 500 Illustrations. 

Demy Svo. cloth extra, gilt top, 16s. net. 


In this work the author claims to have extended the range of Palzolithic 
Man to North Br'tain ard Ireland. The argument is not speculative, but 
based upon hundreds of human relics collected by him during nearly forty years’ 
continuous search amid the boulder clays, river drifts, and marine estuaries of 
Scotland and Ireland. Over five hundred of these relics are represented by 
illustrations. The work thus opens up a new charter in the history of early 
man, a chapter which cannot fail to appeal directly to all interested in the study 
of human activities from pre- and inter-glacial times. [Just published, 


INTRODUCTION To THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, tos. 6d. net. 


_A new treatise which pee together the results of the great amount of 
philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. It is 


intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Max 
Miiller’s ** Science of Language.” 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to Celtie Myth, Legend, Poetry, and 
Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book will appeal to all who are in any way interested in Celtic 
mythology and poetry, or in the mythology and poetry of early peoples in 
general, and to all lovers of English literature. It is based on the works of 
scholars deeply learned in Old Gaelic and Old Welsh, and, as all the chief 


authorities are duly stated, those who wish to pursue the subject farther may 
readily do so. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


In this volume the author gives a succinct and popular account of the Gaelic 
literature of the Highlanders after the Forty-five—the golden age of Highland 
poetry—with interesting and autho it -tive information regarding the lives of 
the bard, their choice poems, the charming heritage of hymn and song and 
proverb peculiar to the Celts of Scotland, translations and trans!ators, travellers 
and historians. 

** The book certainly proves that Mr. Maclean has a thorough grip of his 
subject." — Morning Post. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE. 
CELTS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume stencils the salient points in the history and romance of the 
subject from the earliest times down to the present day. 

** We are convinced that the book fully comes up to the mark set by the 
author, and that it will be found both handy and useful." — 


RED LETTER LIBRARY 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
A BOOK OF PARODIES. 


Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. 


Latroduction by H. G. WELLS. 


POEMS BY RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Antroduction 65y ALLAIRE BELLOC. 


POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. ; 
Is. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
The Morninc Post says: -** Messrs. Blackie & Son may be congratulated 
on their Red Letter Library 
The Dairy News says :—‘‘ A beautiful little edition.” 
Brack ano Wuite says :—‘‘ A notable instance of dainty ‘ book-making.”| 


The Scorssawn says :—‘' The books will be prized almost as much for their 
pretty looks as for the poetry they contain.” 


Pull List of over 50 volumes post-free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.; 
and at Glasgow, Dublin, and Bombay. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Paces, at the Office, to King Street, 
Covent Gard 29 . Vay, 1909. 
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